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FOREWORD 


Among the questions which have always drawn 
man’s attention to themselves are those relating to cos- 
mogony. His knowledge of the constitution and extent 
of the Universe and the laws which apparently guide its 
working has varied from age to age but, in all ages and 
in all countries, there have been men who, in all reve- 
rence, awe and wonder, have asked ‘when and whence 
did this cosmos, suchas we find it today, arise?, ‘when and 
how will it come to an end ?’, ‘what will follow its disso- 
lution ?’ The belief that there was a beginning and there 
will be an end is instinctive. Men may be argued into 
believing that the universe is eternal in the sense that 
it did not leap into existence out of nothing and 
will not melt into absolute nothing, that something exis- 
ted when the universe, in its present form, extended in 
space and time, a conglomeration of Life and Matter, 
did not exist and will persist when this universe has 
ceased to be. But the question will still remain how 
and when and why did that something evolve orspin the 
universe out of itself and, again, how, when and why 
will the universe again disappear into this something? 
Again, it may be asked ‘Is the universe real, in the sense 
of being-objective?’ The ordinary man, in his _naivette, 
believes that it is. The verdict of Science is of a dual 
nature. The world of sound and touch and colour is a 
world which bas no existence outside the conscious- 
ness; forces and laws of nature, electric charges and 
wavicles, are but mental concepts; mathematical 
formulae which serve to express relations have probably 
no physical counter-parts; space and time have ceased to 
be eternal entities, neutral as between all events and 
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objects. But this does not necessarily mean that there is 
just nothing beyond, and apart from, consciousness. 


There is, in all probability, something to whose existence 
consciousness, in some way, bears witness. 


The verdict of Philosophy, as given by the Vedanta, 
is of a somewhat similar nature, though more positive, 
The universe, as universe, is unreal in the sense that it 
is not as it appears to us but identical with, and undif- 
ferentiated from, that something which is its substra- 
tum, which is one, free from the distinction of subject 
and object, pure consciousness. This Absolute Reality 
may, partially, be reasoned about but it is beyond the 
reach of the Senses or the Intellect. Itcan be appre- 
hended of Itself and by Itself alone. But the phenome- 
nal world is not, for this reason, to be ignored as unreal. 
It is real enough to ordinary experience and should be 

‘treated as such, till transcendental experience has been 
achieved. Maya, the Principle of Illusion which is the 
relation between the noumenal and the phenomenal, 
cannot be brushed aside by mere wishful thinking. 


Man addresses his question about the birth of the 
universe and its further destiny to Science, to Religion 
and to Philosophy. Modern Science seems to be of the 
opinion that, unless something, unforeseeable at present, 
intervenes, the uninterrupted radiation of energy going 
on everywhere will result ina maximum of entropy and 
the conversion of the universe into dead, motionless, 

~matter. It also believes with Jeans* that ‘Everything 
points with overwhelming force to a definite event, or 
seties of events, of creation at some time-or other, not 
infinitely remote.’’ What that event or series of events 
was, science does not know. Religion clothes its answer 

*In Eos, or Wider Aspects of Cosmogony. 
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in language which varies with each system of theology. 
But the underlying idea is more or less the same. It 
carries the question to a level higher than that of 
Science and posits a more or less personal God who is 
in some way or other the Final and Efficient Cause of 
Creation and, consequently, of Dissolution. Religion 
does not base itself ultimately on reason but on a 
special, transcendent type of personal, intimate expe- 
tience. This experience may be satisfying enough to those 
who undergo it but if its interpretation on the plane of 


“the intellect, does not lead beyond a personal God, the 


question will yet remain as to how desire to create, 
which like all desires implies a want and imperfection 
somewhere, could possibly arise in God who, from. 
definition, is a perfect being. There are other questions 
no less difficult to answere.g. how can any created, 
being who might just as well not have been created at 
all or created otherwise be responsible for his actions? 
and, what is the justification for God’s inflicting pain 
ahd suffering on some of those whom he has created, 
suffering which is, quite obviously, not the result of 
anything done by them ? 


Materialist systems of philosophy of which the 
shighest viz, Marxism, may be taken to be an example 
ate no more satisfying. Marxism has done well to cleat 
away the mass of shibboleth with which organized re- 
ligion, in alliance with organized capitalism and feudalism, 
buttresses up its tottering structure but its solution of 
fundamental problems is lop-sided. By its insistence on 
treating consciousness as an epi-phenomenon of matter, 
it imposes on itself an ordinance which stamps its 
conclusions with incompleteness. 


- 


And yet it is to philosophy alone that we can turn 
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to help us in our quest. Philosophy must offer a syn- 
thesis of the findings of science and the experience of 


religion and present it ina form acceptable or, rather 
not repugnant, to reason. 


What Indian philosophy has to say about cosmo- 
gony may be gathered from the Vedas and philosophical 
literature like the Sitras and works based on them. I 
have not much to say about the latter. As an_ illustra- 
tion of Vedic thought, I have taken the Nasadiya Sukta, 
and analyzed at length the ideas underlying it, in the 
form of a commentary. 


The Stkta is widely known among Western scholars, 
who, generally, call it the Hymn of Creation. It is the 
one hundred and twentyninth Sakta ( hymn ) of the 
tenth Mandala ( book ) of the Rg Veda. The Sanskrit 
name is derived from the first two wees Nasat (na asat’) 
of the hymn. 


Before proceeding to say anything about this. com- 
mentary or its subject matter, it would not be out of 
place to make a few observations about the Hindu 
conception of the Vedas. To the Western scholar, the 


latter ate collections of hymns addressed to the gods. 


These hymns were composed by different individuals at 
different times and the gods, though they underwent 
considerable refinement with the advance of philosophic 
thought, were nothing other than the Sun, the moon, fire, 
thunder, rain, lightning, disease and death, the various 
natural phenomena which so sharply remind man of 
his limitations. They were, in short, those mysterious 
powers of nature before whom our first human ances- 
tors bent their knees in awe and fear and they have their 
counter-parts in the ghosts and demons with whom 
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every savage tribe has peopled the dark and inaccessible 
corners of the universe. In course of time, as the.-lan- 
guage in which they had been composed grew out of 
date, the gods lost their amorphous natures and crys- 
tallized into definite metaphysical concepts or the 
members of a well ordered hierarchy, the simple sacrifices 
designed to appease them became systematised into a 
complicated mass of rites and ceremonies, and the hymns 
acquired the character of revelation and became the final 
authority in all matters of ritual, law, ethics or meta- 
physics. This view is not accepted by the Hindu. To 
him, the Vedas are revelation. The Sanskrit word for 
revelation is Sruti, that which was heard. He does not 
believe that the universe is an accidental product of the 
interplay of blind forces or of the fiat of a Personal 
God. Humanity was not, according to his belief, left 
entirely to its own resources to struggle from savagery 
into-civilization. There are certain branches of know- 
ledge, those which come roughly within the province 
of the physical sciences, which man could safely be 
trusted to acquire for himself, even though here:also 
the process would be a long and painful one; but there. 
ate others, those which deal with the life of the spirit, 
which cannot be discovered by any process normally. 
known to humanity. And yet these are of vital interest 
to the individual and the race, It is laid down in Scrip- 
ture that those who ina previous cycle—for the process 
of creation and destruction, in brief, the universe; is 
beginningless and endless—have, through their austerities, 
purified themselves and achieved a_ high degree:of spiri- 
tual enlightenment, take upon themselves the:task of 
guiding those less enlightened beings who are to be born 
as men in: a succeeding cycle. Some of them act as 
gods,—they are called Sadhyas or Ajana-devas. They 
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ate in chatge of various departments of the activities of 
nature, They guide the forces of nature, so as to help 
the process of evolution, and to lighten the burden of 
those who assume bodies when the sustenance of life 
as we know it becomes possible. They are always 
working to create and maintain the conditions under 
which unhinderd progress is possible. In essence, every 
thing that lives is of the same nature as the highest gods 
and, therefore, while we can all, by knowing and willing 
co-operation, help the gods in their beneficent task, 
there is no creature so lowly but its volitional resistance 
will, to some extent, unsettle the divine plan. We ate 
all of us agents of Rta, the divine Eternal Law, which 
some call God. The extent to which a man’frees himself 
from desire and passion determines the extent to which 
he can acquire 4 knowledge of the working of that Law 
and make himself a willing, knowing agent, a conscious 
channel for its unimpeded flow. The gods are beings who 
are working as such channels, the guides and elder 
brothers of humanity. Other advanced spirits are born 
among men as their religious and spiritual preceptors 
and law-givers, its Rsis and Manus. They come long 
before thedawn of history to bring down that light which 
had been handed down from endless eons. It does not 
matter whether all men are born from one pair of parents 
or from many, but it is a fact that, thousands of years 
ago, we find men living in widely separated areas and 
advancing along diverging cultural lines. Some will call 
it an accident; the Hindu prefers to believe that this 
was a result of the unerring law of Karma. The advanced 
spirits, to whom I have referred as the Rsis and Manus 
naturally took birth in an environment congenial to 
the propagation of that which they had come to teach. 
This teaching was not meant to be confined 
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to any one race but it had to be imparted, in the  begin- 
ning, to those who were fittest to receive it. This task 
accomplished, these Elders could leave humanity to take 
care of itself. This, according to the Hindu point of 
view, explains how and why certain peoples out- 
distanced others in the march towards culture and 
civilization; it also explains how it is that while progress 
in material prosperity and the connected sciences is a 
process which is still continuing, humanity apparently 
reached perfection in the spiritual sphere at the very early 
stage of its development. There has been a considerable 
amount of evolution in thought and practice but the 
broad lines were laid down thousands of year ago. 


The seers on whom the Eternal Knowledge— Veda 
means knowledge—descended, who ‘heard’ it, during 
their samadhi, periods of meditation, were called ‘Rsi’. 
No one through whom a portion of the Vedas has not 
been manifested is entitled to be called a Rsi. This 
knowledge which is also called the Breath of God, is 
eternal but it did not come down all at once. It was 
heard—intuitively grasped—by different Rsis, at 
different times, in different circumstances. The Hindu, 
in this way, admits a temporal sequence in the body of 
the Sruti but he does not accept what the Western 
scholar is pleased to call his scientific analysis of the 
Vedas, their content and the nature of the Vedic gods. 


* A word about the form in which this revealed khowledge is 


might be found helpful. This knowledge is not only eternal but, from its nature, 
infinite, all-embracing. The whole of it is not, need not be, vouchsafed to any 
one cycle of existence. Different types of man-like beings on different planet-like 
bodies, the same type of being in different ages separated by great cataclysms on 
the same planet, may and will receive a different body of revealed truth. Certain 
elements will be common to all but others will differ. Of course, revelation will 
notalways come in the same language, Sanskrit or other. But in whatever 
language it does descond— and this of course, will be the language of the then 
Rishis—, its form will always have a great significance, The Vedas consist of 
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I come now to this commentary. The Nasadiya 
Stkta is Sruti, revelation, being a part of the Rg Veda. 
For this reason, it is considered to be independent of 
any other testimony. The final proof of the validity of 
revelation can only be the testimony of one who has 
attained the state of spiritual exaltation of a Rsi. This 
is not impossible of attainment. There is no period 
when such m.en do not exist on earth, even though we 
may not be able to recognize them. But, in any. case, 
such testimony is valid only for those who have had that 
experience. Others can only rely upon other kinds. of 
evidence, those through which other truths are accepted. 

This book gives only a commentary on a specific 
text; it is not an independent text-book of Philosophy. 
Hence, in explaining the purport of the original- I have 
had to make certain assumptions, which must be borne 
in mind. The chief among these are: first, that the Law 
of Karma exists, the second that the experience which 
the practice of Yoga provides is real and, in fact, the 
only infallible source of knowledge. In explaining the 
Stkta in terms of | what I consider to be the essence of 
Sankara’s Advaita ‘Philosophy, asystem whosetruthalso, 
I take for granted, I trust I have not done any violence 
to the sense. In certain particulars I have had to ‘differ 
from the interpretation put forward by Sayana, to 
_ whom every student of the Rg Veda owes a deep debt 
of gratitude and from other commentators as well. It is 
not for me to say how far my Own opinions are correct 
and more in consonance with the spirit of the text. It 
will also be noticed by the student of Philosophy, that 


preces generally in verse, called Mantras. Elaborate rules have been laid down for 
their accentuation and pronunciation. Thisis a very interesting subject, but I 
cannot pursue it further. Suffice it to say, that the essence of a Mantra is 
believed to consist not so much in its meaning as in the arrangement and proper 

pronunciation of the words, I should rather say sounds, of which it is made up. 
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in some particulars, 1 have, while accepting Sankara’s 
main thesis, departed from his presentation of Advaita 
vada and his interpretation of the cosmogonic process. 


This is a most interesting subject and I propose to dis- 
cuss it in an independent book. if circumstances will 
permit me to do so. 


This Sakta has attracted widespread attention im. 
the West because, as MacDonnel says in his History of 
Sanskrit Literature, “Apart from its high literary merit, 
this poem is most noteworthy for the daring speculations 
whichfind utterance in so remote an age............It will, 
moreover, always retain a general interest as the earliest 
specimen of Aryan philosophic thought.” Before 
commencing the commentary on any mantra (stanza), 1 
have _appended, to my own translation of the. text, 
Griffith’s version also. It will be seen that the two. 
renderings, very often, do not agree, ‘particularly in 
stanzas 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5. 


It may, then, be asked, what was the necessity of 
preparing this commentary. I feel that the great major- 
ity of Western scholars cannot do justice to texts of this 
nature. They fail to enter into the spirit of the thing. 
For the Western scholar, philosophy is entirely divorced 
from religion; he cannot admit as valid proof anything 
that is not the object of sensuous perception or amen- 
able to the discipline of formal logic. 

A mind so equipped cannot but feel that when, for 
example, the Chhandogya Upanisad says that the light 
of the Sun which is white, is Rk, that which is blue, very 
dark, is Sama, it is talking pure nonsense. Surely, the 
author of the Upanisad could not have been aware 
of the existence of sunspots and, even if he were, tosay 
that sunspots have anything to do with the Sama Veda 
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or that either the light of the Sun which, by the way, 


is not pure white but yellowish and the darkness of the 
spots have anything to do with philosophy is the height 
of absurdity! Sankaracharya’s comment that this light 
can be seen during samadhi merely proves that even his 
great intellect did not prevent him from being flung 


vheadlong into the realms of mist and pseudo-logic. No 


wonder, then, that MacDonnel finds in this Nasadiya 
Sukta ‘‘some of the main defects of Indian philosophy, 
lack of clearness and consistency, with a tendency to 
make reasoning depend on mere words.” | felt, there- 
fore, that it is necessary to bring out a presentation of 
the whole meaning, from the Hindu standpoint, of this 
sublime piece. 


One thing will be clear even from a bare perusal 
not only of the commentary, but of my translation of 
the Text. There is a sequence of thought, a description 
of the steps of creation, which is absent from Griffith’s 
rendering and he is no worse than other Western scho- 
lars. His version may give evidence of curiosity, daring 
speculation, bold flights of imagination but 
show that the Rsi who wove his fancy into poetic 
language had any vision of the Reality or any coherent 
system of cosmogony in his mind! My version, on the 
other hand, reveals a process of thought which will 
command respect, if not acceptance, from all. I should 
like to add that, to bring out this meaning, I have taken 
no liberties with grammar or etymology: my only 
assumption has been that the Veda talks sense and 
Vedic mantras are the foundation on which the magni- 
ficent structure of later Indian philosophy stands. 

The two parts of this essay were written at different 
times, hence a certain amount of over-lapping and 
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repetition has unavoidably crept in. When it wasdecided 
to bring them out together, I decided not to make much 
alteration in the text, beyond combining their separate 
prefaces into one foreword. The work was completed in 
the Central Prison at Fatehgarh. It is difficult to have 
all the necessary books of reference in prison. Hence, 
the treatment is probably not as full as: it might other- 
wise have been. I trust, however, that there will: be no 
setious difficulty in following the main line of thought. 


The title of the book is Cosmogony in Indian 
Thought, but the subject has, obviously, been treated 
from the point of view of what is popularly called 
Hindu philosophy. The reason is clear. Popular religi- 
ous belief in India today shows clearly the imprint of the 
tich contributions made to it by Muslim thinkers and 
saints but the main. current of India philosophical 
thought; in: all. its variants, remains predominantly 
Hindu, i. e., rooted in the Vedas, in essence. 


An appology is-due from me for the very unsystem- 
atic way in which I have transliterated Sanskrit words. 
There was on the one hand, the scheme adopted gene- 
rally by Oriental scholars in India and elsewhere; there 
were, on the other hand, a number of spellings with the 
sanction of popular usage behind them. | have taken 
up one or the other, almost at random, with the curi- 
ous result that, in one or two cases, the same word 
has been rendered in two ways. Once again, I can 
only apologize for my want of method in this matter. 


Jalipa Devi, Banaras 


Chaitra 27, 1998 SAMPURNANAND 
(April 10, 1942) 
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The main theme of this little book remains, as it 4 
was before, the Nasadiya Stkta of the Rg Veda. But the : 
second part has been almost entirely rewritten. It incorp- a 
orates certain pages from the previous book but much ~ 
of the matter is entirely new. I hope that, in its present — 
from, the book will be able to make a_ better presenta: 
tion of the Hindu view of cosmogony in the light of : 
the Vedanta. This view which is discussed at great length — 
in later philosophic literature and described with much : 
wealth of picturesque detail in the Puranas, is nothing : 

‘but an elaboration of Vedic cosmogony, so wonderfully © 
described in the Nasadiya Sukta. j 


The transliteration of Sanskrit words has been a 
brought into line with the international scheme. 
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I 
INTRODUCTORY. 


No study of Indian cosmogony would be complete, 
or even possible, without a clear conception of the 
meanings of certain technical terms. Some of these 
terms are very loosely used. and the confusion which 
this looseness causes is considerably enhanced by the 
fact that they are common to all the important schools 
of thought. Unfortunately, each school attaches a 
different meaning, certainly makes a different approach, 
to the terms. 


“Probably the most important and most glaring 
example of such confusion is supplied by the term 
Mahabhita or Panca Mahabhtita—~five Mahabhitas, 
elements as they are erroneously called in English. 


Hindu religious thought, whether clothed in Sans- 
krt or one of the modern derivates of Prakrt, takes 
their existence for granted and even the uneducated man 
in the street talks glibly of the body being made up. of 
the five bhitas. It would, normally, be assumed that a 
word so widely used as Mahabhtta would have a definite 
meaning attached to it, at any rate when it forms the 
subject of conversation among learned men. Unfortu- 
nately, the assumption turns out to’be incorrect in. this 
case. Ina general way, everyone uses. these words as 
the names of the ultimate constituents of the material 
world but, since the various systems have different 

conceptions of the nature of these constituents, maha- 
»«bhuta has widely divergent meanings as used by followers 
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of these schools. The ordinary man, of course, dodes 
not care to analyse very carefully the meanings which 
ate carried by the technical terms which he conveniently 
borrows from the vocabulary of the learned. 

To bring out these differences, I shal! take the three 
schools which, among them, say all that has been said 
on the subject, in Indian philosophical literature, viz. 
the Vedanta, the Sankhya and the VaiseSika. It is not 
necessary to take note of the differences that exist 
between one school of Vedanta and another because, 
fortunately for us, they all agree on this particular point. 
The Mahabhitas are five, AkaSa, Vayu, Teja, Apa and 
Ksiti, words whicht are generally aken as meaning 
Ether, Air, Fire, Water and Earth. The quality of 
AkaSa is Sabda (sound). Vayu has two qualities 
Sabda and sparéa (Sound and touch or temperature), 
Teja has one; mote viz, Ripa (colour or form). Ap is 
characterized by the additional quality of Rasa (taste) 
ksiti possesss Gandha (smell), besides the four enume- 
rated above. Thess five bhitas are the subtlest forms 
to which matter is reducible but they are neither eternal 
and absolute nor entirely independent of one another. 
At'a certain stage in the evolution of the cosmos from 
Brahma, AkaSa manifests itself, As the.Sruti says 

‘QaeaTaTAA aaa: aya:’—Etasmadatmanah Akaéah_ sam- 
bhiitah’—Akaéa was produced from (or out of) this 
Atma. Then gradually, Vayu was evolved from Akaéa 
Teja from Vayu, Ap from Teja, Ksiti from Ap. At the 
time of dissolution, the opposite process takes place, 
Ksiti is absorbed back into Ap, Ap into Teja, Teja into 
Vayu and Vayu into Akaéa, which, finally, dissolves into 
that Brahma of which it isa phenomenal manifestation. 

( The whole material universe is a result of the interplay 
| of the bhitas and their combinations with one another 
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in various proportions. This process is technically 
called panci-karana (literally, making fivefold) and 
may, ‘probably, be expressed by the algebraical formula 
5c, + 5cg, + 53, + 5cy, + 5 cs, = The material world. 


The Yoga School of Philosophy accepts the Sankhya 
scheme in its entirety but adds one more substance, a 
special purusa, Iswar, God. As I shall show later, 
this Iswar is the Virat Purusa of the Vedanta, with 


a different name. 


The Nyaya-vaisesika scheme is, comparatively, 
simpler. It posits nine absolutes, Atma (self), Manas 
(mind), Kala (time), Dik (space), AkaSa, Vayu. Teja, 
Ap and Ksiti. Atma is really a class, subdivided into 
two sub-classes, the Paramatma (God), which contains 
only one member, and the Jivatmas, whose numbers are 
infinite. There are as many minds as there are jivas. 
each jiva having a mind attached to it in permanent 
conjunction. Of the five maha-bhitas, akaSa is one’ 
and indivisible but the other four are atomic in nature. 
The Nyaya philosophers hit upon the atomic theory long 
before Democritus and Lucretius were born. The 
smallest particle of matter of any of these four kinds is 
called a paramanu and bigger aggregates are built up by 
combinations of paramanus or groups of paramanus in 
various proportions which, however, need not detain us 
here. Sound, touch, colour, taste and smell are defined, 
to be the properties of the bhitas in the same way as in| 
the Vedanta. 


It is clear, then, the word bhtta, as well as the 
names of the associated qualities do not stand for the 
same concepts in these systems. The crudities of the 
Nyaya by which term, by the way, I understand, for the 
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purposes of this thesis, the VaiSesika as well, need not 
detain us long. Their division of the- stuff of the 
universe into three mutually exclusive classes, the Atmik 
or spiritual, the Manas or mental and the Bhautika or 
material is not unsound, but it does not go far enough 
and their treatment of the bhitas as co-eval with, and 
causally unrelated to, one another has not commended 
itself to any large section of opinion. 


In the hands of scholastics innocent of all knowledge 
of physical science, the system easily lent itself to a 
plethora of theories, each more absurd than the other. 
It is to this fact that we owe statements like the famous 
contention of the Naiyayika that the sizé of an atom is 
one-sixth that of a mote in the sun-beam and his equally 
curious thesis that gold is pure teja. I might, incident- 
ally, refer to a refutation of atomic indivisibility by the 
mathematician, Kamalakar. It is based on the Pytha- 
gorean Theorem zin geometry. Assuming that AB, in 


the following diagram, represents one atom and BC 
another atom placed at right angles to it, 


B C 


* 


A 


AC? = AB? + BC? 
.. AC = 4/2 atoms = 1°414...atoms. 


But according to the atomic theory, you can only 
have whole atoms, 1°414...atoms cannot exist. On the 
other hand, the laws of geometry are universal and 
immutable. Therefore, the atomic theory must be 
wrong, Iam not sure if Nyaya scholars have as yet 
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succeeded in getting over this hurdle. They probably 
ignore its inconvenient existence. 


I come now to the Sankhya. This system is, at 
once, more elaborate and complete. It syffers from the 
defects inherent in all dualistic schools of thought, 
because of the two classes of entity with which it starts. 


Purusas (individual selves), whose number is in- 
finite, and Pradhana or Mala Prakrti (the primeval matrix 
of all mind and matter) are found, on analysis, to be not 
ultimate absolutes but manifestations or appearances of 
the same substance. But accepting the premises of the 
Sankhya, for the present, wecan see that the Sankhya 
gives on the whole a very logical and coherent account of 
the development of the Universe. It is for this reason that 
it has been tacitly accepted, with certain modifications, 
by almost every one and popular Vedanta is really a 
synthesis of the Advaita thought of Sankaracarya and 
the Sankhya system of Kapila. According to the latter, 
Purusa is Pure consciousness, free from all emotion, 
volition or cognition. Pradhana is insentient and the 
state of equipoise of the three principles of harmony, 
activity and inertia.. Coming in contact with Purusa, the 
equilibrium is disturbed and the process of evolution is 
set inmotion. Though the Purusa himself is, in reality, 
changeless, he induces, by his mere presence, changes in 
Pradhana, much as a catalytic agent does in chemistry. 
The first evolute of Pradhana is Buddhi, intelligence. It 
covers the Purusa as with a veil and, through its agency. 
he appears, not as Pure Consciousness which he really 
is, but as a conscious being. As such, he seems to ex- 
perience the various states through which Buddhi is 
constantly passing, as a globe of pure crystal reflects the 
colours thrown upon it by lights of varying colours 
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passing in front of it, in succession. From Buddhi is 
produced Ahankara, the principle of individuation, 
making Purusa an Ego, an I differentiated from all else 
which isnot—I. Four classes of evolutes, totalling 
sixteen in all, issue from Ahankara. There are the five 
senses or instruments of knowledge, the five instruments 
of action, viz., the senses of speech, grasping, moving, 
excretion and sexual enjoyment and there is manas, the 
‘mind, which isan instrument both of knowledge and 
action. Added to these, there are the five tanmatras of 
sound, touch (or temperature), colour (or form), taste 
and smell. The ‘he five mahabhitas, ‘Akaéa, Vayu, Teja, 


Ap and Ksiti” issu issue from the > tanmatras, Akasa from 
sound, Vayu frc from ‘sound and touch, Teja from ‘sound, 
touch and cc colour, Ap from sound, “touch, colour and 
taste and Ksiti from all the five together. This is the 
form in which the doctrine is interpreted by [Swar 
Krsnaand Vacaspati Misra. I have stated that Sankhya 
looks upon the tanmatras, sound etc., as simultaneously 
evolved out of Ahankara. There is another variant of 
the theory which I should also state. Sabda (sound) 
is the first tanmatra. It gives birth to AkaSa from 
which is produced the second tanmatra, sparSa (touch 
or temperature). From this issues forth Vayu.. Vayu, 
in turn, gives birth to the colour tanmatra which, in its 
turn, evolves teja. The rest of the process can be easily 
followed. One can clearly see the impress of Vedanta 
on this theory, which is the one I have adopted in my 
scheme of interpretation. It will be dealt with at 
gteater length later. The Puranas, generally accept this 
interpretation. 


The Yoga School of Philosophy accepts the Sankhya 
scheme inits entirety but adds one more substance,’a 
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special Purusa, ISvara, God. AsI shall show -later, 
this [Svar is the Virat Purusa of the Vedanta with a 
different name. 


It will easily be seen that there are very great diffe- 
rences among these systems. The differences can easily 
be seen at a glance in the chart given on page 9. 


The three systems of thought referred to above ate 
the most important and claim, with their minor variants, 
the allegiance of most Indian thinkers. They do not 
however, exhaust the catalogue of systems of cosmo- 
gony. The Tantra schools, particularly their Saiva and 
Sakta branches, have hadan entirely independent. develop- 
ment. Expositions of this doctrine also differ in certain 
points of detail, Here, as an illustration. 1 am giving the 
scheme outlined in the eleventh chapter of the Svac- 
chanda Tantram, published by the Jammu and Kashmir 
Government. Inthe beginning was Siva one undivi- 
ded and indivisible with his inseparable and inscrutable 
will. He, functioning as the instrumental cause, stirred 
Himself and became the material cause of the Universe. 
As this material substratum, He is called, Vyoma. This 
materialised further as the Stnya. The literal mean- 
ings of these two words in ordinary language are the 
sky and nothingness or vacuum. From Sanya was 
manifested Nada, the divine, subtle, super-sound, the 
primeval motion. From Nada was manifested Vindu, 
the essence of all mind and matter, of all that is nor- 
mally knowable. Nada and Vindu constitute the body, 
as it were, of SadaSiva, who is also called the Parama- 
tma. He is thus the Lord, the supreme knower and 
object of knowledge. From Him proceeded, Vidya, 
knowledge and from Vidya proceeded Maya, the prin- 
ciple of illusion. From Maya were simultaneously 
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manifested Kala, Vidya, Raga, Kala, Niyati, Purusa 
and Prakrti, These words stand respectively for -limi- 
ted power, limited knowledge, attraction (longing. desire, 
greed) time, the eternal law of cause and effect, Purusa 
and Prakrti, the last two terms having very much the 
same meaning as in the Sankhya System. 


It will be noticed that the word Vidya has been 
used for an earlier stage of manifestation as well. This 
is rather confusing. However, the difference in conno- 
tation is clear. The first stands for the absolute and 
limitless knowledge which SadaSiva possesses of 
Himself and of the Universe which is His evolute. 
Through His Vidya, He creates the whole world of 
Mantras which are really symbols of the Universe of 
the nature of mathematical formulae, at various levels. 
By mastering the Mantras, the Universe may be under- 
stood and controlled at those levels. Mantras may be 
of various kinds, composed of the words of a language 
or the words of a symbolic language or mere sounds, 
pronounceable or ‘sensible through the mind alone. 
Vidya at the lower stage refers, of course, to such 
knowledge as is possible to Purusa as Purusa. The 
rest practically follows the pattern laid down by 
Sankhya. From the union of Puruga and Prakrti came 
Buddhi, from Buddhi came Ahankara. Out of Ahankara 
came the five tanmatras, the five senses of knowledge, 
the five senses of action and mind. The five Mahabht- 
tas were born from the Tanmatras, one from each. 


In the chapter on CitSaktiin his book Sakti 
and Sakta, Sir Jobn Woodroffe , gives a chart of 


evolution according to the 7 Tantras, rae which the follow- 
‘ing is a slightly simplified adaptation. It preserves the 
main features, only leaving out details which can be 
discussed only in an elaborate dissertation on Tantra. 
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Budhi and other evolutes © 
down to the Mahabhitas._ 


Most of these terms have already been defined. 
The Kancukas are Kala, Kala, Niyati, Raga and Vidya. 
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Para Samvit means supreme consciousess. Siva Tattva and 
Sakti Tattva ate its two aspects, not separate substances. 
Hence they have been denoted by dots, unlike substances, 
which are indicated by circles. The Mantra and Vidya 
Tattvas may similarly considered to be two aspects 

4of the Vindu Tattva which characterises Isvar. The 
difference between SadaSiva and ISvara lies in this 
that in the former the I and in the:latter the not-I element 
is predominant. 


I shall not pursue Tantric thought further but that 
it is a very interesting subject of study will be evident 
from the very bare description given above. There is 
much that iscommon ground between it and Sankhya. 
What it shares with the Vedanta is also not very diffi- 
cult to see. It does not accept the Brahma of Sankar- 
acarya but its Siva Tattva is not very different from 
the Isvara or Brahma of the ee school of 
Vallabhacarya. 


Coming back to the three major systems, where the 
learned disagree among themselves, the man in the 
street may be excused if he understands the names of 
the bhUtas to mean earth, water, fire, air and the sky. 
In this matter, he has on his side some of the impor- 
tant philosophers of early Greece (who, however, do 
not seem to have included ether for the sky) among the 
elements. Recently, with the advent of scientific 
knowledge, attempts have been seriously made to equate 
these terms with those denoting the various states of 
matter, as science is supposed to describe them. Ksiti 
and Ap could quite easily pass for the solid and liquid 
states and AkaSa can equally well stand for the ether 
or whatever other name was given to the ultimate state 
of matter. Then, quite obviously, teja should stand 
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for the gaseous state. This leaves Vayu which is taken 

to stand for ionized matter. But there are serious 

difficulties in accepting this facile explanation. The 

ionic state is, as a matter of fact, subtler than the 

gaseous and should, quite properly, be denoted by the 
fourth term of the series, beginning with Ksiti. But 
this fourth term is Vayu which popularly means air and 
should, on the analogy of Ksiti (earth=solids) and Ap 

(water =liquids), stand for gases, which comeimmediately 

after liquids. Again, sound waves cannot be propa- 
gated in the ether and, therefore, it is difficult to give 
a ‘scientific < account - of any “supposed connection bet-_ 
ween the two. Moreover, most of the gases with which 
we are familiar today and probably all those with 
which people were familiar in the olden days, except 
perhaps smoke, are colourless while all of them possess 
temperature and touchability. For this reason, also, 
Vayu, should stand for gas. But this would necessitate 
a disturbance of the time-honoured order in which the 
bhiitas are named. Here we are up against a serious 
difficulty which it is the duty of all interested in Indian 
philosophy to try to solve. Besides this, scientific 
theory is no longer what it was when these explanations 
first began to be attempted. The ether, for instance, is 

now no more than a figment of the imagination. 

Before attempting my own solution, I should like 
to draw attention to another word which causes no less 
trouble. It isthe wordPrana. Ordinarily, itis used as 
a synonym for Wayu, i.e. air of breath. This usage is 
sanctioned by the practice of some of the best writers, 
religious and profane. And yet the fact that the two 
words have been used in juxtaposition in the same sen- 
tence by no less an authority than the Veda should give 
cause for serious reflection. The famous Purusa Sakta 
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says, ‘atratqya saya’—Srotrad Vayusca Pranasca. 
From the ear or the sense of audition of the Virat 
Purusa, were produced Vayu and Prana. Clearly the 

words mean different things, otherwise both would not 
have been used. It may be that in common parlance 
they were interchangeable, but it appears that at a vety 
early date, Prana began to be used in a highly technical 
sense. Unfortunately, however, it was unable to shake 
off its early associations with words meaning wind, air or 
breath and this has led to disastrous results in Philoso- 
phy and Science. So inextricably are the uses of 
Prana and Vayu mixed up in the literature on Yoga, | 
Vedanta and Medicine, to name but three subjects, 
that not only the theoretician but the practical student 
whose procedure is faultless very often fails to make 
any distinction between the two. Diseases of the 
mervous system are treated as due to wind troubles— 
vikaras (defects) of Vayu along with such troubles in 
which wind actually plays a part. The wind is supposed 
to have got into the patient’s head in all cases of deli- 
rium and other mental disturbance. The wrong 
terminology employed does not interfere with the 
success of the treatment, because the fathers of the 
science had a very correct idea of what they were really 
intending to talk about, even when they managed to get 
themselves and, more particularly, their successors in- 
volved in the meshes of an unhappy set of technical 
words, Vayu among them. In the mouth of the layman 
as well as of the learned Vaidya, nari may mean either 
a blood-vessel or a nerve. 

The same confusion is carried over into the realm 
of Yoga. Even those who have been practising Prana- 
yama for sometime, and with success, often make the 
mistake of imagining that Prana and Vayu are one and 
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the same thing. By the process of Pranayama, Prana is 
caused to ascend along the Susumna_ nari till, passing 
through the six chakras, it finally reaches, the sahasrara. 
Without having recourse to any text-book on Anatomy 
ot Physiology, the Yogi aquires a sound working know- 
ledge of the nervous system. The chakras are all of them 
plexuses along the susumna, the spinal cord,—centres 
where there are complicated knots af nerves belongingto 
the cerebro-spinal and the sympathetic systems and the 
sahasrara is located in the upper layers of the cerebrum. 
There is no question of the breath passing along or 
through the naris. This is a physical impossibility and 
the standard works on Yoga leave no room for doubt on 
the point. And yet in treatises and discourses on the 
subject, it is assumed that in practising Pranayama, the 
Yogi is trying to control his breath which is ultimately 
to be led along the susumna. According to this concep- 
tion, the naris are not cords or fibres, but hollow pipes 
like blood-vessels; quite possibly, they are taken to be- 
long to the same class as the latter. Whether the wind is 
churned up into the head by the Yogi or forces its way 
up there by itself during delirium, the result in either 
case is a suspension of the normal functioning of mind 
and body. And all this confusion would not have arisen, 
but for the mistake of using the same word to mean two 
entirely different things. By not throwing off its 
swaddling clothes in time, the word Prana has been 
responsible for creating a vast amount of misunderstand- 
ing and arresting development over a wide domain 
of the field of thought. If proper care had been taken 
in the use of Prana and Vayu, the world would have 
been saved the reading and writing of much learned 
nonsense and baseless speculation. I do not mean for 
a moment to suggest that every Vaidya and every 
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noviciate in Yoga makes such mistakes, but what I have 
said is certainly true of the great majority. 
~ The subject of Prana is mainly dealt with in text. 

books of Yoga and in Tantric literature. TantraSastra, — 
where it does not perplex or repel the ordinary reader, 
is found to deal very elaborately with the processes of 
Yoga, the stages in the Yogi’s progress, the pit-falls in — 
his path, the occult powers which accrue to him as he ~ 
proceeds and the final beatitude which he attains. There 
are, therefore, plentiful references to the naris, parti 
cularly to the ira and the pingala, on either side of the 
spinal cord and the cord itself, encased within the meru- 
danda, the vertebral column. Therearealso detailed descrip: 
tions of important ganglia like the solar plexus, and of the 
exquisite experiences that reward the Yogias he trains — 
his prana to move up the cord. Much of this description 
is, of course, of no use to anyone but a person whois ~ 
himself practising Yoga. The beginner is warned that 
he must not attempt such practice except unde the expert 
guidance of acompetent Guru. One can easily under — 
stand how necessary the warning is : the results of such 
dabbling with the workings of the nervous system may, 
with certainty, be foretold to be heart trouble, nervous 
debility, neurasthenia, amnesia,epilepsy, insanity or even 
death. Now, there can, I submit, be little doubt that 
Prana in yogic language does not, usually, mean breath 
or the wind. I say ‘usually’ advisedly, because there are 
undoubted exceptions. For instance, when Patanjali 
speaks, in the Yoga sutras, of ‘a=gzafraraeny at ae 
Pracchardanavidharanabhyam va pranasya, ‘‘or through 
the throwing out, and holding in, of Prana’’—he is 
clearly speaking of the breath. But equally, clearly, 
the breath is not involved when the Prana is said to 
move up the naris. There the term can only mean vital 
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energy, This energy is stated to be mostly in a dotr- 
mant condition. Only a part of it is normally available 
for use and, passing from one end of the body to the 
other through the net-work of nerves, guides, conditions 
and makes possible our intellectual functioning and 
voluntary movements and reflexes as well as those pro- 
cesses of inhalation, digestion and circulation, —metabo- 
lism, in general,—and growth which characterise life. 
Much of even this available energy is dissipated and 
misdirected, compelled to perform tasks of no impor- 
tance to the individual or society for want of knowledge 
and lack of the power to co-ordinate our activities of 
mind and body. The practice of Yoga gradually 
increases this power of co-ordination and, what is more, 
stits up into activity that fund of energy which has 
been lying dormant. The Yogi can, therefore, do 
many mote things than before and perform his work 
with much less expenditure of energy than other men. 
This is the secret of his occult powers. It is not that 
he breaks the laws of nature but that he makes use of 
such forces of nature as either entirely escape us at 
present or can be harnessed by us to a limited extent 
and with great difficulty. _He accomplishes this object 
by stopping the outflow of energy to the periphery of 
the body and the senses, and tapping the stores of energy 
locked up in the nervous centres, starting from the 
pelvic gland and ending with the cerebrum. It is not 
necessary to enter here into the details of this process. 
It is only necessary to emphasize once again that Prana 
here means vital energy, the association of which with 
the body means life and dis-association, death. 

It is necessary to explain briefly how Prana came 
to be associated with breath. The aim of the Yogi is 
teally to control the workings of the inellect. Patanjali 
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says awfra afa fata:—Yozascittavrtti nirodhah, Yoga 
is the cessation of all activities of the citta or intellect 
i.e. the aggregate of Buddhi, Ahankara and Mana. So 
long as this aggregate is active, the Puruja will continue 
to reflect the passing phases of Buddhi. When the citta 
is at rest at last, Puruga realizes his own true nature and 
attains liberation. But we know that mental activity is, 
at ordinary levels of existence, intimately connected 
with nervous activity. The intellect receives external 
impressions through the nerves and reacts on the 
world outside through the same agency. Even the 
involuntary functions controlled by the sympathetic 
and autonomic systems produce the impress upon 
the citta which, in its turn, can, as in moments of ex- 
tereme emotional excitation, affect theirsmooth working. 
To control the citta, therefore, it becomes necessary to 
control nervous activity. Various means are prescribed 
forthe purpose. A very elaborate code of life and 
conduct is laid down for the neophyte. What he shall 
eat and how much of it, how he shall bathe and sleep, 
the nature of the physical work he may safely undertake, 
all these:things and many more have a bearing upon 
his success in Yoga. Among these methods are Asana 
and Pranayama. The practice of sitting in a definite 
posture for a length of time and controlling the breath 
gradually brings about a rythmic movement of all the 
cells of the body, minimises causes of friction, reduces 
the calls on our reservoirs of energy, co-ordinates organic 
functions and creates a condition of equipoise and 
harmonic internal movement in which the nervous 
system, freed from all impediments that might clog 
its natural vibrations, can act asa perfect conductor 
for vital energy and yet be perfectly quiescent, thus 


enabling the Yogi to proceed with the conquest of his 
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citta. Control of the breath is, thus, of fundamental 
importance in the process of controlling the nervous 
system which is the vehicle of Prana and, indirectly, in 
the process of controlling the citta. Through a confusion 
which is perfectly understandable, though deplorable, 
prana and breath have, in this way, come to be used as 
interchangeable terms. Another contributory cause is, 
probably, the fact that the surest manifestation of the 
presence of vital energy in the case of all animal life is 
the process of breathing, which goes on till the last, even 
when all other mental and physical functions apparently 
come to stop. This line of argument also helps us to 
understand how this confusion has arisen in the domain 
of Hindu medical science. The Vaidyais not a Yogi 
and, long ago, he ceased to have anything to do with a 
direct knowledge of human anatomy and physiology. 
Such words in his text-books, therefore, as nari, for 
instance, convey the vaguest of meanings to him. Like 
the ordinary exponent of Yoga, he has also come to 
identify Prana with Vayu which, to him, means 
principally breath. Iam confident that my interpretation 
of Prana will throw light on many a passage in the 
Upanisads and the Tantras which seems utterly devoid 
of any depth of meaning, if Prana is taken to mean 
breath or air in any shape or form, although inhalation 
and exhalation are, as I have indicated above, intimately 
connected with its presence. I shall show later what 
place Prana occupies in the scheme of evolution of the 
universe. At times, Prana partially withdraws itself 
and the result is disjointed functioning of the organism; 
in other words, disease of one kind or another. Its 
total withdrawal means death. But if its centrifugal 
tendencies are arrested and it is gradually withdrawn . 
from the peripheral parts of the body, it will, naturally, 
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be concentred on the inner regions, the nervous centtes, 
resulting in a remarkable expansion of powers and 
intuitive knowledge, as the artificial walls that seem to 
shut it off from the parent sea of Prana, which is 
everywhere and in all things, crumble down. The 
last stage of this introversion will come when the Prana 
has been turned completely back upon itself. The 
Purusa will, then, be free from all the limitations impo- 
sed upon him by his contact with Pradhana, nescience 
will have disappeared, the distinction between self and 
God extinguished and Mokga, Svartpasthiti, Self- 
realization or liberation, attained. This explains the 
superlatively eulogistic terms in which Yogis speak of 
the Prana: it also, I hope,—and this was the sole reason 
for what might have appeared to some of my readers to 
be a digression-brings out clearly the difference between 
Prana and Vayu. : 
The similarity and difference between the two is 
brought out in a striking sentence of the 129th Sukta, 
the famous Dev Sakta of the 20th Mandala of. the 
Rg Veda, in which Sakti, the Power of God, says “I 
move like the wind, at the creation of the worlds.” — 


TIME 


It will be desirable to say a few words here about 
time. 


_ The Nyaya places time among the eternal substan- 
ces, the tantras say that it was evolved simultaneously 
with the evolution of the Purusa and the Pradhana. 
It is significant that the Tantra also speaks of the 
simultaneous evolution of substances like the immutable 
law of causation or Karma, as it is familiarly called, and 
attraction. This is a reasonable view of things. Purusa 
‘and Pradhana imply each other, because the subject, 
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the object and the instrument which brings subject and 
object into relationship with each other must obviously 
go together. Attraction may be called by many names 
but itis that which provides the incentive for enjoy- 
ment. It includes its opposite, aversion. The succes- 
sion of experiences is parallel to the experience of 
temporal succession and one enjoyment or experience 
is connected with another by a thread which we call 
the law of cause and effect. 


But it is significant that neither the Vedanta nor 
the Sankhya says anything about time. They speak 
about events happening in Dik and Kala, Space and 
Time, and identify Dik with AkaSa, but do not appa- 
rently tell us what time is. This failure to take upa 
_ positive view about time is particularly noticed by those 
familiar with discussions on time in treatises written by 
Western thinkers. 


The method of treatment is different but Indian 
philosophy has not tried to fight shy of discussing the 
nature of time. Quite properly, time has first been 
divided into two classes, The Real, experienced Time 
which is Abhyantara, inner, subjective, personal te each 
individual and Apparent, measurable Time which is 
Bahya,:'‘external, objective, neutral. The latter is divi- 
sible in a variety of ways and measured by the move- 
ments of vatious bodies selected for their being obser- 
vable by most men. But real time is a matter of each 
individual’s experience and is not necessarily parallel 
with measured time. A period of time measured by 
the same clock may appear inordinately long to one ; 
individual and inordinately short to another, according 
to the mood in which each happens to be ss its 


passage. 
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This internal Time is the Purusa’s experience of 
himself. The instrument of such experience is the 
intellect. Experience of his own self underlies and 
conditions all other experience, hence time conditions 
all experience. Everything that happens happens in time. 
Every experience adds something to the personal- 
ity. We change and grow every moment of our lives. 
The experiencer having undergone a change, the experi: 
ence naturally undergoes a subtle change. It is not 
possible, therefore, to reverse the direction of motion 
along the line of time. One could travel back towards 
the past only if one could divest one’s self of one’s 
interveing experiences one by one. This may not be 
impossible but is not normally possible. 

The Yogi, it is claimed, trains himself gradually to 
accomplish this. He gets rid, one after another, of the 
various sheaths that have gradually covered the pure 
Purusa. 

He wades through the strata lying dormant in the 
unconscious or sub-conscious regions of his Citta. 
Slowly he rises above Ahankara and rises to the regions 
of pure Buddhi. Experience is still there but of a purer, 
finer quality. When finally, he rises above Buddhi, the 
instrument through which experiences come has ceased 
to exist for him. He transcends time and enters into 
timelessness. 

_ Time then, according to this view, is not an inde- 
pendent substance whose existence or evolution the 
cosmogonist is called upon to explain but a subjective 
phenomenon dependent upon the conjunction, real 
or fancied, permament or temporary, of the Self with 
the Intellect. Even those who hold divergent opinions 
about the Self or the Intellect may find it possible to 
accept this theory about time. 
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KARMA 


While glancing through the Tantric theory of cos- 
mogony, teference was made to Niyati or the eternal 
law of Karma. No long exposition of this doctrine is 
needed here. 


L wish only to state that it has to be taken for 
granted, if one wishes to understand Indian cosmogony. 
Every consciously-performed act and many that are 
not performed consciously, every experience, leaves 
some kind of effect on the experiencing Citta. This 
legacy of effects persists even after the dissolution of 
the body. The individual carries his Citta with him 
from body to body. He gets bodies suitable to the 
kind of intellect he has built up for himself, bodies. 
which will enable him to enjoy the fruits of his actions, 
in popular language. The process is an endless one, 
seemingly. 

This, by itself, would lead to unmitigated fatalism. 
There would be no escape from the endless cycle. But 
the self is not an unconscious automaton. The nature 
of the self is freedom.” Every moment it struggles 
against the chains by which it is bound, even though 
it may not know that the chains are being forged by 
itself. Man’s expetience, at any moment, is there: 
fore, the resultant of two forces, the momentum 
generated by the past and the self’s will to be 
free. It depends upon a number of circumstances 
which force is stronger at any given moment. There 


comes a time—we need not. -discuss the how anda 


when of this event here, however—when an individual - 
acquires the knowledge and the power which will enable 
him to break free of his shackles. The cycle is proved to 
be beginningless but not endless. As is sometimes said 


- 
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by way of illustration, you can put an end to the seed. 
plant-seed cycle by parching the seed. 


Some of the subjects so briefly touched upon in this 


Chapter may appear to be irrelevant; at any rate, they 


might seem to be unrelated to each other. My own 
Opinion is that they are neither irrelevant nor unrelated, 
but are of inestimable help in forming a fairly complete 
Picture of the process of manifestation of the Universe 
as Hindu philosophers understand it. 


I shall make this attempt in the next chapter. In 


doing so, I shall have to give extensive interpretations 


of the meanings of the terms employed in our old books. 
Such interpretations willin some cases differ widely 
from those given by the orthodox pundit. We must 
realise that these terms ate n merely the current coin 
of learned debates which are n t expected to lead 
anywhere: they must help us_ in understanding the 
universe as we find it and must, therefore, fit 
into that body of knowledge which modern science 
has so laboriously built: up. There are vast lacunae 
in this knowledge and no one is more conscious 
of these short-comings than the scientist himself but this 
does not mean that no certainty at all exists. We have 
a pretty certain knowledse of the lower rungs of the 
ladder: it is only in the upper reaches that we are still 
groping in the region of indeterminates and probabilities, 


And ifIndian philosophy has any claims to an under 
standing of the problem, what it says should not only 


“accord with the results of scientific research but throw 
light on the dark places not yet reached by science. 


My own opinion is that it has such claims and very 
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strong Ones. It bases its pronouncements on such 2 


knowledge as is available to the intellect but does not 
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confine itself to this source alone. It posits that a 
knowledge of reality can be attained through direct 
experience, attained by the practice of Yoga. In fact, 
knowledge so gained is the only source of valid, indu- 
bitable and complete information about the truth. Even 
the Nyaya enumerates atindriya pratyaksa, direct 
perception without sense mediation, among the sources 
of knowledge. I, personally, have no doubt about the 
validity of knowledge so gained. I believe that the 
Rsis, the actual, if not the technical, founders of these 
systems, had a vision of the Truth, had sensed Reality 
by these super-sensory and super-intellectual means. 
The difficulty came when they had to express this 
knowledge, for the sake of others. And _ this difficulty 
- was due mainly to the fact that the source of the know- 
ledge was supet-sensory and, therefore, not available 
to the ordinary man. Physics and chemistry had not 
advanced to any thing even distantly approaching their 
present stages and there was no independent study of 
the constitution of the Universe. What the Rsis had 
experienced and wished to describe had, therefore, no 
secular counterpart to which it could be linked up and 
no vocabulary, popularly understood, in which it could 
express itself. For this reason, the Rsis’ statement of 
the Truth remained, at best, symbolic and vague and 
admirably lent itself, in the hands of disputants posses- 
sing neither scientific knowledge nor Yogic vision, to a 
multiplicity of interpretations and distortions. 


We have every right to interpret what the sages and 
thinkers of yore have said but we should do so in in the 
light of reason, using, among our data, those facts about 
the nature of the Universe which the researches of 
modern Science have brought to light. : 
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I 
FROM BRAHMA TO VIRAT. 


It should be clearly understood that it is outside 
the scope of this book to establish by arguments the 
scheme of evolution which it outlines. Its purpose is 
purely descriptive. 


BRAHMA 


The Absolute Reality is One, undivided and indivi- 
sible. It is called Brahma. All that exists or appears 
to exsist is Brahma. It is not that a part of Brahma 
undergoes a change and appears as the Universe. As 
the famous Mantra says:— 


riaa: wen qekqatgesae | 
Tae Taras pears eae | 
Purnamadah Purnamidam purnat purnamudacyate. 


Parnasya Pirnamadaya purnamevavasisyate, 


That (the Brahma) is‘Whole, this (the Universe) is 
whole, the whole is taken out of the whole. Taking 
the whole out of the whole the whole remains. 


Brahma transcends space and time, and no attribu- 
tes, not even omniscience or omnipotence, can be 
predicated of it. Hence the Vedas describe It by the 
negative term Neti, not this. It is neither the subject 
nor the object of knowledge. It is pure consciousness. 

~ Quite obviously, it is beyond the reach of reason. 


Brahma is not only one and indivisible but immu- 
table. This immutability is of the essence of its nature 
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and there is nothing other than Tt and external to it 
which could induce a change. 

If Brahma is all that exists, this Universe can either 
be:nothing but Brahma or non-existent. If it is identical 
with Brahma, how does it possess attributes like exten: 
sion in space and time, mutability and diversity which 
are foreign to the nature of Brahma? By a process of 
strict logical analysis, one can reduce the whole universe 
to sensations. Sensations ate mental acts, changes in 
the mind. But the mind is nothing but the sum total 
of mental states, mental activities. Mental activity is of 
the nature of knowing, feeling and willing; Indian 
thinkers use the words Jaana, Iccha, Kriya, knowing, 
desiting and willing. The Universe thus becomes 
nothing but a series of mental states, of changes in the 
quality and quantity of its triune knowing-desiring-willing 
structure. The question remains, how can there be 
change without something inducing it? The Universe 
may not be exactly similar in pattern to what it appears 
to the mind to be, but there must be something which 
causes mental changes. But if nothing exists except 
Brahma, both the experiencing mind and that which is 
the cause of its experiences must be no other than 
Brahma. Thus Brahma would be causing changes in 
Itself and appearing to Itself as the Universe. 

From what has been said about Brahma in the 
beginning, it is obvious that from Its nature it is inactive. 
But to account for the Universe, we must admit that 
Brahma somehow becomes active. Consciousness which 
is the essence of Brahma is the potentiality of all mental 
activity, of all knowing, desiring, willing. If tae Universe 
exists, the potentiality must somzhow have become an 
actuality, what was latent and static changed into what 
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But Brahma has been posited as immutable. Here 
there is a dilemma; how can that which is immutable be 
at the same time mutable? To deny the mutability 
would be to deny the whole of our experience. 

MAYA 

Since the nature of Brahma cannot change, the 
mutability, the change from potentiality to actuality, 
must be unreal. It can only be an illusion which pro- 
jects the Universe into Brahma. This illusion, this 
nescience, is called Maya. Maya cannot bereal because 
if it were real, there would either be two realities or the 
Universe would bea permanent feature of Brahma. 
But we start with the assumption that there is only one 
reality, namely, Brahma and that Brahma js changeless. 
Hence Maya must be unreal. But it cannot be unreal 
because unreality, non-existence, cannot be the cause 
of the Universe or anything else. Again, Maya is the 
same as Brahma because, since Brahma alone is real, any- 
thing that exists must be identical with Brahma, but it 
must be different from Brahma because Brahma is pure 
consciousness and nescience is the antithesis of con- 
sciousness. Thus Maya is both real and unreal; iden- 
tical with, and different from, Brahma. Like Brahma 
itself, it belongs to the class of substances which are 
beyond the reach of language and of the intellect. 

A number of illustrations are given to explain the 
relationship between Brahma and Maya. None seems 
quite “apposite, The nearest approach that I can think 
of is provided by the two faces of a piece of paper. 
Each implies the other; each is present where the other 
is. It is obvious that no illustration and no process of 
reasoning can help us to understand the relation of 
Brahma to Maya. This is inevitable. One can 
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understand the un-known with the help of the known 
but not the unknown with the help of the un-known. 
Reasoning derives its premises from ordinary experi- 
ence but it cannot deal with that which transcends the 
intellect and preceded its evolution. Such things can 
only be experienced, intuited, not reasoned out. Even 
in normal life, there are experiences which cannot be 
understood by any process of reasoning. No logician 
has so far succeeded in understanding or Bees 2 the 
taste of a lump of sugar. 

Another question suggests itself here. Who is 
suffering from illusion? I? But I cannot be different from 
Brahma. This means that Brahma is having an illusion 
about Itself, mistaking Its pure immutable self for 
something that is mutable. But could Brahma know 
its pure form? Could It, as a matter of fact, know any- 
thing? Pure consciousness, the potentiality of knowledge, 


cannot know anything. Knowledge is possible only to an - 


entity that is conscious. So long as there is this nesci- 
ence, Iamconscious and consider myself a separate 
individual: with the shedding of nescience, if this should 
ever happen, the conscious I will disappear and sink 
within the pure consciousness from which it had emerged. 
Brahma knows Itself through Maya. It is not only that 
Maya distorts Brahma, as it were, aud makes It known 
as something other than itis; no knowledge of Brahma 
would be possible at all if there were no Maya. 


PARAMATMA 
Brahma, as seen through the veil of Maya, is called 
Paramatma or Iévara, God. The rays of the sun reaching 
the ground through the leaves of a tree produce a pattern 
in which a myriad bright spots are separatel from one 
another by dark patches. It is somewhat in this way 
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that the illusion of many separate existences is produced 
in the One Brahma. This is why Paramatma, the first 
product of the union of Brahma and Maya if one may 
say so, is called Maya-Sabala Brahma i.e. Brahma which 
has been rendered variegated by Maya. 

Paramatma is really Brahma but the instrument 
through which it is looked at makes it slightly different. 
Brahma was pure consciousness but Paramatma is 
conscious. The knowing component of consciousness, 
has started on the road to activity; desiring and willing 
are still comparatively dormant. The progress towards 
multiplicity has begun but the multiplicity is as yet 
implicit. Hence, Paramatmi is also called Avyakrta, the 
undifferentiated One. The state of deep sleep in which 
allcreatures merge their experiences into one undifferent- 
iated whole is a reflection of the Paramatma stage of 
evolution. 

HIRANYAGARBHA 

If Paramatma is conscious, he must have an object 
of knowledge. But nothing existed beside Himself. So 
He is both the subject and the object of knowledge. He 
knows Himself. His knowledge is of the order, I am. 
Knowledge requires an instrument, something that will 
bring subject and object on the same platform as it 
were. There was no intellect then. Paramatma knows 
Himself through Himself. He is His own intellect. 
Looked at from this point of view, as the First, or the 
Universal, Mind, He is cal'ed Hiranya-garbha. Hiranya- 
garbha may be said to be the more dynamic >r active 
of the two. Paramatma is the eternal Witness of 
Hiranya-garbha, the Cosmic Mind. As the efficient 
and material cause or substratum of the Universe, 
Hiranya-garbha is also called Prajapati, the Lord of 
Creation, — 
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The nature of the cosmic mind, it is obvious, was 
pure buddhi, pure cognition. There were no sensations 
and no memories. As has been stated earlier, so far 
only the cognitive aspect or element of consciousness 
had been activated. Hiranya-garbha was like the placid 
water on a windless day that reflects the moon. There 
is only one image. Paramatma cognised Himself as 
Himself, one and undivided, but the process was bound 
to continue. The affective and the conative elements 
were also bound to get activated and stretch out for 
objectives. This excitement, active dis-equilibrium, is 
described in the Vedas as Hiranya-garbha performing 
Tapas. Just as the disturbed waters of the lake give 
a thousand reflections of the moon, in the same 
way Paramatma appeared to Himself as the many, 
seemingly became many, because of this agitated Hiranya- 
garbha. As the Upanisad says, He willed: I am one, 
let me become many. The moon remains one as before; 
the numerous reflections given by the disturbed water 
ate not its parts. Similarly, the many conscious 
beings which now appeared on the scene are not the 
parts of Paramatma. He is one and indivisible, change- 
less and undivided, as before. The sum total, the 
aggregate, of the conscious entities into which Parama- 
tma seems to split up is called Virat. 


In essence, Paramatma and Virat are one with each 
other and identical with Brahma. But there is one vety 
important difference between Paramatma and Virat. 
Just as every petty reflection of the moon is separated 
from every other by a strip of water, although the 
water, as such, is not actually cut up into discrete parts, 
similarly every separate reflection of the Paramatma 8 
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surrounded or enveloped by bits of the Hiranya-garbha, 
the cosmic mind, although Hiranya-garbha is, as a 
matter of fact, one and undivided as before. Thus 
Virat, the sum or aggregate of these separate conscious 
entities, is Vyakrta, the Differentiated One. 


SWADHA 


Mention is often found, particularly in religious 
literature, specially of the Tantric School, of the power 
of God. The Veda uses the word Swadha for this 
Power. Swadha means that which sustains itself. 
Incidentally, I might mention that it is this word Swadha 
which, through laws well known to students of phone- 
tics, has become the Khuda which is the Persian name 
for God. Swadha is also called, Adya, the Primeval One, 
or ParaSakti, the Supreme Power. This Power is no- 
thing other than dynamic consciousness i. e. activated 
cogniton-affection-conation. Quite obviously, Parama- 
tma and His Power are inseparable, the one cannot exist 
without the other. Adyais, for this reason, described 
as the Swabhava, the nature, of Paramatma. The Svet- 
aSwatar Upanisad says, Swabhaviki Jnanbalakriya cha, 
knowledge, desire and will are His swabhava or nature. 

The Universe which is now about to blossom out 
in all its rich multiplicity is as yet in-gathered in Hiranya- 
garbha. Everything—matter, mind, the moral law, 
the law of causation, the laws of nature—is in a state 
of latency. As yet, it is a thought in the cosmic mind. 
Man can comprehend the universe in its essence and 
fulness to the extent that he is able to attune himself 
.to Hiranya-garbha, to the extent that his thought 
becomes a reflection of the Universal thought. 


BRAHMANDA. 
+ , Incthis otiginal form, the universe is .called the 
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Brahmanda, the Cosmic Egg. As the full grown indivi- 
dual is present in the undifferentiated, unarticulated, 
yolk so is the Universe present in that formless thought. 
In other ways, also, the Eggis a very good symbol of 
the infinite but not endless Universe to which science 
is dimly: reaching; out today, the universe which bends 
back upon itself at every point, which has its centre 
everywhere and its circumference nowhere. 

I. must give anote of warning here before we pro- 
ceed further. Language. fails us. utterly in describing: 
these stages of the cosmic process. It was forged to 
describe those experiences which result from the inter- 
action of mind and matter, namely, events which are 
conditioned by space and time. It would be meaning- 
less to speak. of events, happenings or changes, in the 
absence of space and time. Consciousness, as such, 
knows no experience. There was no succession in 
Paramatma’s knowledge of Himself because it was a 
uniform, I am.. The beginnings of time start with the 
Virat and the conscious entities which He integrates. 
Hence, the words process, envelopment, change, convey 
no sensible meaning when applied to Brahma, Maya. 
Paramatma, Hiranya-garbha or Swadha. We use these 
words, besause we'can use no other. Equally meaning- 
less is the use of. the past tense, and of words which 
have reference to sequence in time. Where, then, was 
developed, manifested, became active, are all equally 
inapplicable and apt to convey a.totally wrong impres- 
sion. They could be correctly used only if there were 
an actual change in the reality that is Brahma. The 
process, if it must. be called by such a name, takes 
place in an Eternal Now-or an equally eternal Never. 
The. past and the future are but unreal phases of a 
birthless, deathless, present. el}. cag 








Hl. 
FROM VIRAT TO MANAS 


As we have said in the preceding chapter, the Virat — 


is the name given to the sum total of the conscious 
entities into which Paramatma appeared to be split up. 
But these conscious entities are like’ the tiny reflections 


of the moon surrounded by patches of water which is | 
the pattern presented by the light of the moon falling | 
on disturbed water. Similarly these conscious entities: 


are bits of consciousness, if one may say so, surroun- 
ded by bits of the Hiranyagarbha. There are no real 
subdivisions in Brahma, Paramatma or Hirannyagarbha. 


PURUSA AND PRADHANA 


Now Hiranya-garbha, the cosmic mind, is nothing | 


but active, dynamic, consciousness i.e. it is nothing but 
knowing, desiring, willing. The consciousness-compo- 
nents of the separate entities which constitute Virat are 
called Purusas. The sum total of the other constituent 


is called Pradhana. It is legitimate to use one word to 


denote this enveloping constituent. Each image of the 
moon is separate from the rest, but the surrounding 
water which causes the separateness of the reflections is 
one and undivided. 


GUNAS 


The three constituents of the Pradhana are called 


gunas, literally qualities. Sattva guna is the knowledge — 


principle, the activated knowing aspect of conscious: _ 


ness, Rajo guna is the activity principle, the | 
activated willing aspect of consciousness and Tamo a 
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- guna is the inertia principle, the activated desiring 
aspect of consciousness. Desire. is either of the 
nature of attraction of repulsion. In the one 
case, it wishes to keep an object always before itself; in 
the other always away from itself. In either case, it 
opposes a change in the relationship between itself and 
another object. This is inertia. It is often said that © 
Pradhana is the Samyavastha, the state of equilibrium, 
of the three gunas. This is the orthodox Sankhya 
view. But if there were absolute equlibrium, if all 
the gunas were equally inert, there would be no 
mind, not even the cosmic mind, and without a cosmic 
mind, there would be no differentiated Virat, no sepa’ 
rate conscious entities, NO Purusa and no Pradhana. 





To say, as Sankhya scholars generally say, that the ' 
equipoised gunas are disturbed by contact with the 
Purusa seems hardly correct. This contact of Purusa 


with Pradhana is eternal. There would be no Puruga 
if there were no non-conscious substance to envelope 
consciousness, nO Pradhana if consciousness were not 
there to be enveloped. The one implies the other and 
the two are simultaneous manifestations of the Para- 
matma—Hiranya-gatbha. Since all that we know in the 
universe is an evolute of the Pradhana, it is also called 
Mila Prakrti, the Original Matrix. 


JIVATMA- 


We start, then, with the Purusa and the Pradhana, 
the one pure consciousness, the other pure uncons- 
ciousness, a synthesis of knowing-desiring-willing in 
nascent activity. The one is an Ego, an 5 the other a 
non-Ego, a not—l. But it must be emphasized that, 
in essence, the two are identical. When we wish to 
concentrate on the pure nature of this divine substance, 
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we call it Purusa; we call it Pradhana, when focussing 
attention onits appearance through the veil of nescience. 
It may also be mentioned in passing, that a Purusa 
conditioned by the Pradhana is called a Jiva or Jivatma, 
an indidual soul, for want of a better term. 


BUDDHI. 


The Jiva’s knowledge, due to the Sattva guna or 
activated cognition principle, was of the order, I am. 
But there was a difference between this knowledge and 
that of the Paramatma. The Jiva’s knowledge of him- 
self was qualified by a knowledge of his discreteness, 
his separate identity. But there can be a knowledge of 
separateness only where there is a knowledge of some- 
thing that separates. This knowledge may be very 
vague, bnt it must be present in the background. The 
knowledge of the Jiva at this stage can be conve- 
niently treated as made up of three components: 

I is 
Not—I is 
Tisnot not—I 

The first could, as a matter of fact, be held to have 
‘a substratum of I am I, which denotes the unbroken 
continuity of the I. 

The I and the not—I are different but related, each 
conditions the other and is known because of the other. 

The state in which the Sattva guna is active, in 
which the cognitive element is active, is called Buddhi. 
It will be readily seen. that while Buddhi is akin to 
Hiranya-gatbha, it is grosser in that the activity now 
functions on the plane of multiplicity. It is the func- 
tion of Buddhi to discriminate the true from the false, 
the real from the unreal, the I from the not- I. Buddhi 
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is the first evolute of Pradhana, the first product of its 
conjunction with Purusa. Naturally, it will be present so 
longas this conjunction lasts, so long es the apparent 
multiplicity which Virat denotes continves to exists. 
Sattva was active but the other two gunas also 
could not remain inactive for long. They were also 
astir. And the occasion was tipe for their operation. 
The not—I was vaguely sensed but not known. It | 
could be knowr. only by being brought into opposition 
to the I which was known, The greater the under- 
standing of the not—I, the clearer the knowledge of the 
I would be. It is only against a dark back-ground that 
white light is seen at its best. The Tamoguna, the 
awakened desire principle, stretched out towards it and 
the Rajoguna, the active will, strove to bring it into 
focus. Thus Buddhi gave birth to Ahankara. 


Ahankara is generally interpreted as the sense of 
individuation. But it is much more. Its function will 
become clearer towards the end of this chapter. It is 
obvious, however, that individuation, separateness and 
sense of separateness, was already there. What the. 
Ahankara does is to bring the not—I into active rela- * 
tionship with the I and thus deepen its individuality. 

It should be clearly understood that the not-1 has 
no real existence. Itisa mental construct. The only 
limitation on the consciousness was Avidya, nescience. 
It would not be wrong to say that the not- I is nothing 
but this nescience. 

The not- I was still not known in its fulness. It 
was natural, therefore, that the process should continue. 
The activity of the gunas grew apace and Ahankara 
underwent a change. What was implicit in it became . 
explicit and. simultaneously brought forth four evalutes. — 
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JNANENDRIYA & KARMENDRIYA 


The first is called Jndnendriya, the Jnadnendriyas to 
be more precise. These are the five senses of know- 
ledge. These senses are the instruments whereby the 
not- I is brought into relationship with the I, is made 
the object of the I. Effort has also to be made to undo 
the relationship, to remove it from cognizance, should 
Iccha, desire, so dictate. The other evolute is the 
Karmendriya, the five Karmendriyas or senses of action. 
The Sanskrt names of these senses may be translated 
as speech, grasping, reaching out or moving towards, sex 
and rejecting. 


a: MANAS 


* Manas, mind, was the third evolute. It acts both 
asasense of knowledge and a sense of action. Its 
functions are very much like those of a telephone 
exchange. Just as all messages from one subscriber to 
another pass through exchange, so do all interactions 
between the I andthe not-I pass through the mind. 
The knowledge brought from without by the senses of 

~ knowledge and the will transmitted outside by the 
senses of action pass through the mind. The not—I 
acts upon the I through the senses of knowledge and 
the I reacts upon the not-I through the senses of action 
but both the in-going and out-going currents meet in 
the mind. The form in which the senses of knowledge 
present the not—I to the mind is called a sensation. 


The ahanikara sifts the sensations, apperceives them, 
brings them into juxta-position with the samskd@ras, the 
effects, which previous sensations have stored up in it. 
It is the reservoir of memory, of the sub-conscious and 
the unconscious. The not-I, so apperceived and now 
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brought into relation with the I, is passed on to Buddhi 
which performs the final act of discrimination or under- 
standing. The will then intervenes, as desire dictates, 
to make it a continued object of cognition or to remove 
it from cognition. This act of the will reaches the 
senses of action through the manas, which is thus seen 
to be the connecting link between action and reaction, 
sensation and action. 

The two sets of senses are called Bahya karanas, 
external instruments, in contrast to Antahkarana, the 
inner instrument, which is the designation of Buddhi, 
Ahankara and Manas. The three are also jointly called 
Citta, which we may translate as intellect. They cons- 
titute, together with their external extensions ot adjuncts, 
the senses. a perfect instrument for the understanding 
of the not—I. 


There is a fact to which I must draw attention at 
this stage. Indian philosophy has never accepted what 
may be called a static view of mental life. The Western 
psychologist of a generation that is still with us looked 
upon the mind as a kind of sensitive plate on which 
external phenomena left their impressions. Such mental 
activity as was conceded lay in combining these impres- 
sions in vatious ways. And, in anycase, psychic activity 
was believed to be completely conditioned by, if not 
actually an epiphenomenon of, nervous molecular 
activity. Indian philosophy accepts neither of these 
positions. It looks upon the Citta as dynamic. The 
agents of its activities, the senses, ate not passive; they 
do not wait to be acted upon by stimuli but actually go 
out to seize appropriate external phenomena. 

The stage was now set for such understanding. 
The not—I could now be investigated in all its fulness 
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and richness. But the not—I, creature of avidya, was 
not outside the Citta, if it was anywhere. It was, there- 
fore, natural that simultaneously with the perfection of 
the internal and external instruments, it should present 
itself in forms which these instruments can handle. 





IV. 
THE TANMATRAS AND THE MAHA-BHOTAS 


Acted upon by Srotra, generally translated as the 
sense of hearing, the not —I was evolved from the Citta 
as Sabda, fiterally sound. 


The assertion is often made that Sabda is the 
property of AkaéSa, the sky or ether. Granting the exis- 
tence of the ether, even the school-boy with an elemen: 
tary knowledge of science knows that sound waves and 
the ether have nothing to do with each other. Sound 
does not pass through empty space- It is hoplessly 
unscientific to say that sound is the property of AkaSa. 


The absurdity arises from gtOss misinterpretation 
of these and allied terms by the majority of the pandits 
of today and their Western translators. The pandit 
refuses to investigate the spirit of what he studies. He 
will not compare the teachings of one school with 
another, except with a view to establishing the superiority 
of his own school and will have nothing to do with: 
what other branches of literature, for instance, the 
Puranas, may have to say on the subject. 


To resume, Srotra is not merely the sense of audi 
tion, though on the normal everyday plane of existence, 
this is its most important, perhaps only, function. Our 
lives are dominated by the desire for bhoga, enjoy’ 
ment. Whatis not enjoyable is not worth pursuit. 
Weare, therefore, selective in our knowledge. The 
senses are used and trained to give us only as much of- 
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knowledge as will be of help in the realisation of desire. 
One has only to imagine how miserable life would 
become if our eyes acted as an x-ray apparatus and our 
sight penetrated into the interiors of the bodies of 
those who are the objects of our love and affection. 


Confined to the domain of hearing in ordinary 
experience, Srotra is really the sense which perceives 
motion. This term covers not only translation in space 
but excitation of all kinds. Normally, we seem to have 
no sense for motion. Terrific as the speed of light is, 
it does not convey to us an idea of movement. Sound 
does. Sound comes to us as a sequence of experiences 
and conveys the idea of order, movement, time. 


i SABDA 


The Srotra indriya presented the not—I as Sabda. 
Obviously, Sabda at this level, does not mean sound 
but motion, undulation, excitement. There was no- 
thing outside the Ahanikara that was in motion. The 
Ahankara itself was in a state of violent disturbance. 
It was throwing itself out in a variety of ways and Jnana, 
Iccha and Kriya were all unsatiated. The not—I had to 
be grasped. Through Srotra was cognised this internal 
stcess within the Ahankara. This was the original exci- 
tation, the first Sabda, the form in which the not—I was 
first presented as an object of knowledze. 


THE ORIGINAL S§ABDA 


Motion, excitation in some form or other, is a 
property of all material objects at all times and in all 


conditions. It may not yield perceptible sound but 
indriya is therefore coterminous with the universe. 
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motion is there. The field of operation of the -Srotra 
Yogis claim to sense this underlying motion in the state 
of samadhi, by freeing the citta from those obs- 
tructions, chief among these being iccha, desire, which 
prevent its free functioning in ordinary citcumstances. 
To distinguish it from ordinary sound which is also 
known as Sabda, they call it Anahata Sabda, the Sabda 
that is not produced by the clash of one object against 
another. This is another way of emphasizing that it is 
spontaneous or the essence ‘of things. In mystic 
literature, it is variously referred to as the sound of 
sounds, the’ Voice of the silence, the Logos. Obviously, 
it is impossible to reproduce pure motion in words. 
That is why it is called an-uccarya, un-pronounceable. 
For reasons that need not be discussed here at length, 
Indian Yogis symbolise it by the syllable Om. All this 
is verily Om, say the Vedas. It is also the Sphota of 
the grammarian, the word from which the whole uni- 
verse burst forth, unfolded out, as it were. 
AKASA 

The sensation of Sabda having been produced in 
the Citta, the not—I appeared to Buddhi to be posses- 
sed of the property of Sabda, movement. The not—I, 
as possessing the property of movement, is called Akasa. 
This substance is the repository, the medium, the 
potentiality, of all movement. It is the same substance 
which also goes by the name of Dik, space. It is quite 
obviously a construct of the buddhi. 


The not—I which was now Akasa was now attacked 
by another sense, Tvak. The sensation produced by 
tvak is called sparSa and the akasa as qualified by sparsa 
appeared now as Vayu, a new construct of the buddhi. 


z 
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TVAK, SPARSA, VAYU 


Spatsa is taken to be identical with ; 
Vayu with the wind. Both interpretations are 0° 
narrow, particularly the latter. Vayu stands for ye 
in all its diverse forms, electricity, chemica affinity, ee 
energy and all their other variants studied by the di fe 
rent branches of science. In this sens®, ie inclu i 
prana but, where the two are separately mentioned, : : 
reason is that the special importance of prana }s sous 
to be emphasized. Electricity is perhaps | ee 
form of energy known to us today but this }8 really 
physics to decide. So far as philosophy js concerne’ 
itis all Vayu. The sense which grasps 
On grosser levels, Tvak the sensation 
sparSa, may come as temperature of an 
at still grosser levels as the feeling of ha 
tance. It is well-known that many orga 
indriya other than tvak; all stimuli present themselves 
to them as sparsa. We cannot form an idea of bow 
the liberated tvak of the yogi reacts to vayu and wie 
his experience of sparSa is. 


ayu is Tvak. 
derived from 
electric shock, 
rdness of resis- 
nisms have BO 


¢ sensing waves of 


At present, we have no powers 0 : 
tlight- We are ie 


a higher frequency than those of viole 
conscious of any sensation corresponding sid ie impact 
of an actinic wave, for instance, on the organ: 
yet such impact is ceaseless and would be responded * 
sf we hada number of appropriate sens¢S ot if one © 
our senses were made hyper-sensitive tO ; 
degree. The sense of touch is the most general in ve 
functions and seems capable, in moments. of exter 
excitation, to respond even to stimuli of Tight ee 
sound. Temperature, of coutse, is its special provin™ : 


an enormous | 
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Sparéa is the name of the sensation ptoduced by primal* 
energy, a0 effect which we do not normally feel and, 
therefore, cannot describe. Apparently, it received 
this meaning because of the property of incessant 


motion. which is its characteristic in common with the 


wind. 

Vayu cannot possibly mean wind or air. My conten- 
Hon is that by Vayu the old thinkers understood 
the substance, which in a thousand forms as heat, light 
electricity and magnetism, infra-red radiation, chemi- 
cal attraction, nervous energy, muscular energy and 
gravitation, governs the movements of material objects. It 
is significant that they have left no other word to cover 
that variety of forces, to use an expressive if not quite 
scientific term, which runs through all movements and 
transformations of matter, They were certainly familiar 
with some of these forms. The words #4 (karma) and 
qa (gamana), literally meaning act and movement, do 
the same thing as energy which is measured 


not mean 
of work and motion but is conceptually 


in terms 
different. 


ROUPA TO KSITI 


It was not possible that the not—I should remain 
as pure Vayu for all time. Under the influence of 
Caksu, the sense of vision, it developed visibility and 
gavethe sensation ©, (Rupa), broadly speaking, colour of © 
light. And endowed with visibility, it was apprehended 
as 4%, Teja- 

It will be clear by now that I consider translating 
this term as fire as an absurdity. To my mind, Teja is 
matter as it first takes shape out of energy. It is energy 
which has assumed the property of mass and presents 
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itself to the human mind as discrete particles, entering 
into a multitude of relations with one another, through 
which the mind sees running, like a thread through the 
beads of a rosary, certain laws studied by the Mathe- 
matician. It is extremely doubtful if the laws have any 
objective validity. They are, in all probability, simpli- 
fications introduced by the mind, through the logic of 
its own nature, on the phenomena studied by it. Quanta 
of matter and energy and their movements, themselves, 
possess, I have little doubt, no greater measure of 
objective existence than these. They are the comparati- 
vely static appeatance, to make use of Bergson’s 
phraseology, which the ceaselessly moving world of 
the not—I presents when themind cuts across a 
cross-section of it. 


We can see why Ripa is associated with colour. 
In this state matter, primarily, manifests itself as light. 
It communicates changes in its movements, the nature 
and extent of the external forces to which it is subject- 
ed, the transformations, it undergoes, through changes 
in the messages it sends to usin theform of light 
waves. It was, therefore, not inexcusable to say that 
light, here called colour, because colour is the essence 
of the sensation of light, is the property of Teja. 


The fourth sense, w+, Rasan, that of taste, now 
comes on the sense and induces the property of w 
(Rasa) in the not—I, 

- This word ordinarily means taste. Tastes are clas- 
sified as six; sweet, saltish, acid, bitter, pungent and 
astringent. This list leaves out the ‘taste’ of such 
substances as are called tasteless in the language of 
Seience. Water isan outstanding example. Using the 
word in a wide sense so as to include in its significance 
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the sensation produced by all kinds of objects when 
they come into contact with the tongue, I have no doubt 
that all matter has some kind of taste, pleasant or 
unpleasant, which would be felt by a sensitive tongue 
and sense of taste. At the same time, I feel that there 
is possibly some more significance in the selection of 
this word, which is also used to denote the fluid 
condition in general and is the name given to all 
metals in the state of fusion. 


Qualified by Rasa, the not—I which was now Teja, 
became Ap, literally water. The. word is always 
used in the plural and, as so used, would stand for 
waters. It is remarkable that out old philosophers 
should have invariably used this word, discarding its 
synonyms like jala or vari. I interpret the term to mean 
those vast aggregates of matter of which the stuff of 
nebulae and the so-called island-univetses is made up, 
It is in this that single and multiple stars have had their 
origin and all the planets in this and other systems, if 
any such exist, all oceans and continents, the bodies of 
all things living and dead, are only transformations of 
this stuff. It is not one substance but a horde -of many 
intensly active substances: combining and breaking up, 
losing their constituent electrons and gathering up 
others, probably leaping into material existence out of 
energy and dissolving back into energy- It is the 
region from which cosmic tays presumably comes 
There is, in any case, a vast exchange and dissipation 
of energy, incessent movement of single units and theit 
aggregates, and, of these, within larget aggregates still. 
The whole resembles nothing so much as an ocean, 
placid, perhaps, when looked at from a distance, but 
in reality subject to a multitude of stresses at every 
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point. Popular imagination has, not without justifica- 
tion, compared what it sees of such things to rivers 
and seas and clouds. There was considerable propriety, 
therefore in the name ‘waters’ given to this state of 
affairs. All that we normally designate by the term 
universe is authoritatively said to emerge from these 
waters at the creation and to be reabsorbed into them at 
the dissolution. The Puranas contain vivid descriptions 
of both processes. As an example, one may refer to 
the ninth chapter of the twelfth skandha of Srimad 
Bhagawata. It is inconceivable that they should have 
been so naive as to imagine that things like rocks and 
metals should dissolve into water at any time; still more 
inconceivable that they could have believed that objects 
like the sun and the stars which they themselves descri- 
bed as taijas—made of teja-stuff, which is higher in 
order of fine-ness—should be dissolved in ap, of which 
teja is the cause. It would have been against the tenets 
of all sound logic to posit the absorption into, and 
emergence from, the effect of the cause. Such an objec- 
tion would not apply to the sense in which I use the 
term. The same matter, that is, teja considered separately 
and in its primordial form becomes ap when it collects 
in large masses of atoms and molecules under the 
influence of gravitation and chemical attraction. It then 
begins to afford occasion for the inter-play of forces, 
electro-magnetic, ‘Ghemical and mechanical, which have not 
much meaning with reference to separate ions, or groups 
of ions gathered up in the atoms of the simpler elements, 
or even small groups of the elements, solong as wide 
spaces separate these units from one another. With teja 
we soared to the regions of mathematics and physics, 
with ap, we cometo the regions of astronomy and 

chemistry. Ap is matter that is not as yet split up into 
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recognisably separate bodies, hence it is often described 
as ava, salila, undifferentiated. But as the whole of the 
material universe exists in it, is, as it were, deposited 
out of it as sediment is deposited from the water that 
holds it in solution, one may aptly say in the words of 
the Veda, «i a4 1%: garbham dadhna apah, The waters 
were pregnant, held the world in their womb. 


It now remained for the last sense, AIM, ghrana that 
of smell, to modify what it foundas Ap. Asa result, 
a new quality, #1 (Gandha) makes its appearance. 


Gandha means smell. Most elements and com: 
pounds have the property of exciting our olfactory 
nerves and there are a large number of creatures whose 
sense of smell is much keener than outs. It is quite 
conceivable that objects which ordinarily yield no smell 
would do so incontact witha sufficiently sensitive 
piece of sensory apparatus in suitable citcumstances. 
Yogis claim to have an experience ofa world of taste 
and odour to which most of us are doomed to be 


strangers for ever. 


And the things that existed as ap appear now, 
enriched by this new attribute, as fafa (Ksiti). 

There should be no difficulty now in undet- 
standing what Ksiti stands for. It is neither the 
name of the solid earth, nor of the atoms of a 
supposed earthy element, nor even of the _ solid 
state of matter. It is a comprehensive name for all gross 
matter, solid, liquid or gas. It is matter in the forms 
in which the chemist manipulates it, in the form in 
which the common man_ handles it. The constitution 
of matter at this stage is molecular rather than atomic. 
That parthiva matter—matter whose constituent — 
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ksiti—can exist in all three forms is admitted by even 
the crudest of Nyaya theorists. All that they. have to 
concede, if they wish to be just to the wisdom of their 
Rsi predecessors, is that there is no essential difference 
between one kind of matter and another, that gold, for 
instance, is as much ksiti as the basest of base metals, 
no less ksiti than the most valueless speck of sand ina 
God-forsaken desert. 


With ksiti we come to the end of the process. We 
are now in the familiar domain of the Sciences and of 
normal experience, the world of living things, of plants 
and mountains and rivers, of planets and stats. This is 
the world in which mind and matter inter-act. The 
not-I has assumed a thousand forms and is open to 
inspection and enjoyment, to cognition, attraction and 
repulsion by the I. ~ The I can understand it and, in 
understanding it, understand itself. At the same 
time by opening itself out, the not-I makes the 
I’s sense of separateness deeper, its bondage and illusion 
more intense. Hope lies in the fact that it also awakens 
a deep sense of dissatisfaction and a powerful desire to 


break the bonds. 
TANMATRAS & MAHABHUTAS 


Sabda, Sparsa, Rupa, Rasa and Gandha are called 
Tanmatras, its measures. It is through them that it, the 
‘not-I, is measured, recognised, known. Akasa, Vayu, 
Teja, Ap and Ksiti are called Maha-bhatas, the great 
existents, the forms which the not-I assumes under the 
impact of the senses. 


It should not be necessary to reiterate what has been 
emphasized so often before this. The mahabhttas ate 
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essentially identical with Brahma. It may be said that 
pure consciousness in its active form is Citta and in its 
gross form the mahabhiatas. The grossness like the 
activity is an appearance caused by Avidya. 


I know that I have explained the names of the 
Tanmatras and the Mahabhitas in a manner that in 
some respects differs widely from the generally accepted 
view. In giving these new interpretations to the old 
terms, I am not conscious of having deliberately strai- 
ned the sense anywhere. I have only started with the 
assumption that the Rsis were Yogis who hada vision 
of the truth derived from yogic introspection, and inde- 
pendent of logical reasoning and scientific experimenta- 
tion. Nevertheless, such knowledge could not, by its very 
nature, be opposed to the results of scientific research 
and philosophic thought. Indeed; it should take us to 
a stage higher than that to which the senses and the 
intellect can go. I find that my assumption is well- 
grounded. It links up the relevant statements of the 
founders of the Vedanta and Sankhya systems with the 
most recent findings of science and throws a flood of 
light into corners that are at present dark, both for 
science and western philosophy. Mind and matter can 
be studied in better perspective, in the light of this 
system of thought. All that is new in my interpretation 
is its rejection of much of the fanciful cob-webs woven 
by commentators who were neither Yogis not scientific 
observers of Nature. It will have become more and 
more clear that it is hardly correct to equate the maha- 
bhitas with matter as some people have now begun 
todo. The word really stands for the whole of that 
component of the Universe which is different from the 
self and intellectual evolutes of Pradhana. It would, 
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perhaps, be better to translate it as the Space-Energy- 
Matter continuum: Matter, in the scientific sense, would 
seem to begin with Teja. It is possible that the word 
wf (Rayi) occurring in the Upanisads is usedin the sense 
of matter. This deserves looking into. 


It remains only to emphasize that every lower maha- 
bhiita possesses all the properties of those preceding it 
in a more or less recognisable form. This is easy to 
understand, in view of their evolution one from the 
other, in a definite order. 


- THE PROBLEM OF KNOWLEDGE 


Incidentally, I might point out that this account of 
the process of evolution gives a very satisfactory solu: 
tion of the problem of knowledge. It is one of the 
important tasks of philosophy to explain how matter 
and mind which belong to two wholly different catego- 
ties rea-t upon each other. The answer should present 
no difficulty. They are different, no doubt, but not 
wholly so. Both are evolutes of the Pradhana and 
composed, in varying degrees, of the same elements viz. 
the three gunas. While the sattva and the raja predo- 
minate"in the Citta, the Tama is paramount in the 
mahabhitas. But the three gunas are inseparable. All 
the three are present, form the very warp and woof, of 
everything that is either mind or matter. It is only the 
varying extent of their latency and activity that differen- 
tiates one object from another. 


IS THE UNIVERSE REAL ? 


Another question may also be briefly touched upon 
here. Is the Universe real? The answer is both yes 
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and no. As universe, it is an appearance, a child of 
nescience, unreal. The Veda emphatically asserts 
antae7t, Jagan mithya—the universe is unreal. But its 
substratum, that of which it is an appearance, is Brahma. 
As such it is real. Indian thinkers explain this two-fold 
nature of the universe by means of an illustration. 


A coiled piece of rope lying on the road looks like 
a snake. In the ignorant, it may cause the same reflexes 
and generate the same emotions as a real snake. But 
the man who knows it to be a piece of rope will be 
immune from all these reactions, although to his senses 
it will continue to look like a snake. The snake is unreal 
as a snake but real as a piece of rope. To the man who 
has attained knowledge all is Brahma and Brahma Satyam, 
as the Veda says—Brahma is real, the one and only 


Reality, the Truth of Truths. 
TATTVAS 


The Mahabhttas area Iso called Tattvas, that-nesses. 
There is nothing wrong about this term but modern 
usage reserves this name for the chemical elements. 
This is a sound practice. This is why I have studiously 
avoided the use of this word in the text. 


VARIETY IN EXPERIENCE. 


The question may well be asked, if the process of 
evolution was as described above, how is it that all 
Jivas do not have the same experience ? The question 
is based on a misapprehension. If there were 4 definite 
point of time from which avidya started, then at any 
specific distance in time from that point, all Jivas would 
have the same experience. But there is no such point. 
The process is beginning-less and end-less. The Jiva is . 
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a Jiva because of his beginningless connection with 
avidya. He has assumed and rejected countless bodies 
on myraid planes of existence. In each he had nume- 
rous experiences, every one of which left-its impress on 
him. All these imprints are stored up in his ahankara. 
The Cittas of no two Jivas are alike in wealth of contents. 
The senses of no two Jivas are equally developed. That 
is why no two children, even of the same parents, are 
alike in their reactions to the same environment. 
Psychologists can measure some of this difference in 
equipment with which each individual starts. The 
result is that whilé sensations may be tolerably similar, 
apperceptions may be widely different. This will natu- 
rally lead to variety in the total experience when the 
buddhi is finally reached. Difference in iccha and 
kriya, will naturally lead to difference in reaction. 
And it must not be forgotten that each new experience 
enriches and qualifies the Citta. The Purusa does not 
bear witness to exactly the same Citta in any two succe- 
eding moments intime. The Citta is remade in each 
moment. The same individual, therefore, can never 
have similar experiences of similar stimuli, in every 
moment in his life or behave in exactly the same 
manner in exactly similar situations. It would, for this 
reason, be unreasonable to expect different Cittas to 
behave in exactly the same manner. This would be 
possible only if all traces of an experience were obliter- 
ated the next moment. 





- V 
DISSOLUTION 


No account of the creation could be complete 
without a description of the process of dissolution. It 
should be evident from the preceding chapters that 
there was no creation in the sense in which the word 
is ordinarily used, no coming into existence of some- 
thing that was absolutely non-existent the ptevious 
moment at the behest of a God bound by nolimitations 
except those imposed by His own nature. There was 
no such God and something did not jump out of nothing. 
But there was a manifestation, a becoming, a seeming 
evolution and the word dissolution could still be used 


to denote the anti-thesis of this state. 


The opposite of evolution is involution and this 
would naturally be the form of the process of dissolution. 
At some stage or other, the effect would dissolve into 
the cause from which it-had emerged. “ 


KHANDA PRALAYA 


For reasons which it is the province of Astronomy; 
Geology and Physics to investigate, a time is bound to 
come when this earth will meet its end. The Sun will 
have an important part to play in that final act. The 
earth will in some form of another be subjected to 
intense heat and be reduced to cosmic dust. Ene 
Puranas, which contain detailed and vivid descriptions 
of the process, invariably say that Rudra, the Lord o 
Destruction, will at that time assume the form of 
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Kalagni, the destroying fire. The Jivas living on the 
earth will have to find their habitat elsewhere, in some 
place, whether inside the solar system oroutside, where 
they can conveniently wear out their Karma, and enjoy 
what they have earned. What is true of the earth will 
be equally true of other similar bodies. Buta day will 
come when even the sun will have come to the end of 
its days. This catastrophe may overtake a single star 
or a cluster of stars. In either case, these will be dissol- 
ved into the nebular matter from which aeons ago they 
had taken shape. The Ksiti in that part of the universe 
will be re-aBsotbed:in the Ap. Similarly Ap may be 
reabsorbed into Teja, Teja into. Vayu or Vayu into 
Akasa. Every one of these phenomcna will be a 
Khanda pralaya, a partial dissolution. Every succeeding 
pralaya will take place at longer intervals than the 
preceding one. 


THE SEVEN LOKAS 


The destruction of the mahabhutas does not, of 
course, mean the destruction of the Jiva. As we have 
seen, evolution was a long-drawn-out process and 
involution can only be the reverse. There is mention 
of seven lokas, planes’ Sf existence. The Bhub, the 

“Bhuvah, the Svah, the Mahah, the Janah, the Tapah, 
the Satyam. Each is finer, subtler, than the preceding 
one. The Bhah is our familar level of life. It is 
dominated by Ksiti, the Bhuvah by Ap and the Svah by 
Teja. It is the plane of the Gods, Jivas who by their 
efforts have attained a high level of knowledge and the 
power which comes from knowledge. 


ie? 
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Sacred literature speaks of gods end eoddessess 
the Sukta itself, as will be seen later, refers to them. 
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These beings have mostly. kedies which, for all theit 
fineness, ate matetial, These tegions, therefore, ate 
material like: our earth and came into existence only 
after the evolution of matter from Ahankara. Some 
of the higher members of, the’ hierarchy have only 
katana Sariras, bodies containing only the three higher 
sheaths, buddhi, ahankara and mind—but even these 
ate lower than the stage reached ultimately by a libera- 
ted soul. Ineed not add that godship is as much the 
result of action as birth in any other body and no less 
subject to decay and death. A man, therefore, who 
secks liberation from that sense of impotence and 
unhappiness which is the unfailing experience of the 
best among us should not rest satisfied with anything 
lower than the absolute cessation of nescience. As the 
Kathopanisad (2, 1, 2) says “Fools follow desires tor 
external things and fal into the wide net of death. 
The wise having known the Immoveable and Deathless 
do not go after transitory things’’. 


The Satyaloka is the plane of those who are 
clothed, if one may say SO, in pure Citta, intellect. 
The denizens of the three lower lokas are subject to 
rebirth and are frequently tising and again falling but 
those in the regions above ‘do not come down to the 
lower levels. They gradually work their way upwards. 
At the time of a Khanda Pralaya, the Jivas at the level 
affected will automatically go to the next higher level. 


MAHAPRALAYA 


A time comes, however, when éven the Buddhi is 
absorbed in its cause and the Purusas and the Pradha- 
na are gathered up in Param atma-Hiranyagatbha. This 
is called Maha Pralaya, the great dissolution. But this 
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state also cannot last. for ever. The Jivas have not 
exhausted their karma. They ate dormant but only 
foratime. They are, as it were asleep. © In this condi- 
tion, millions of Jivas become indistinguishable from 
one another, for a time. Their past experiences are 
not extinguished or lost. “They do not get mixed up. 
When the awakening comes, as it must sooner Of later, 
each starts from where he was before. Similarly the 
cosmic sleep has to come to an end. The about-to- 
function karmas of the Jivas produce a ferment, Hira- 
nya-gatbha performs His tapas, and the cycle begins 
again. Each cycle is similar to the preceding one, but 
not exactly identical, because the Jiva is not exactly 
identical with his former self: he is richer by the expe- 
tiences that he has undergone in the interval. Thus 
the process goes on, without a beginning and without 
an end. 


DHARMA 


The individual Jiva, however, is not doomed to 
perpetual slavery. There are moments when, in one 
- bound, he steps into timelessness and tealizes that 
underlying unity which avidya persists in presenting to 
him as a wild diversity.“ The performance of a truly 
mofal act is one such occasion. The man who rushes 
into a roaring torrent or jumps into a burning house to 
rescue another realises in that instant of supreme self- 
sacrifice his one-ness with that other. A lover may 
have this feeling of identity with the object of his affec- 
tion. A mother may similarly lose herself in her child. 
But this feeling of identity has for its background a 
vast field of disparateness. The lover and the mother | 
isolate the object of their affection from everything and 
everyone else. But the performance of the truly moral 
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act is characterized by identity. with one and separate- 
ness from none. As a matter of fact, the many vanish 
for the time being. All of us cannot jump down roar- 
ing torrents or into burning houses but the performance 
of ethical actions, the living of a continuous life of | self- 
sacrifice, the conscious and continuous service of larger 
selves— country, society, humanity, all living things—is a 
prepatation for that Citta-prasad, purification and 
uplift of the Citta, which leads ultimately to the attenu- 
ation of avidya. Patanjali enjoins that one should 
always engage in maitri, karuna, mudita and upeksa, 
striving to increase the store of happiness and virtue in 
the world, to decrease the store of unhappiness and to 
combat those who exploit the weak and work injustice 
on the helpless, without being swayed by feelings of 
personal animosity or revenge towards them. All this 
may be briefly expressed by saying that one should 
ceaselessly engage in the pursuit of Dharma. 


THE PERCEPTION OF BEAUTY 


Aesthetic perception also brings about a transcernr 
dence of the limitation of space and time and the. 
realization of that oneness which underlies all multipli- 
city. The rythm of music which is the highest amone 
the arts isateflection, an image, of the rythm which is the 
essence of akaSa. In the moment that he intuits beauty, 
the percipient is lifted above the distinction of subject 
and object and becomes one with all that is. Paramatma 
is, in the words of the Vedas, the Purana Kavi, the 
Ancient Seer and the Ancient Poet. The artist is a seet 
in his vision and a poet in his expression of what he 
has seen. The technique of his art and the instruments 
that he has perforce to use, Papel stone or metal, 
words, are all inadequate to his purpose and impose 
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théeir limitations upon him. Even the pure tones of the 
muscians ate imperfect. Buta sympathetically attuned 
intellect can pierce behind the veil and get a glimpse of 
the world which the artist has tried to portray. Beauty 
is present everwhere, for it is only another name for 
that Reality which is present in everything because it is 
everything. The meanest object can lead to such a 
vision, if we could divest ourselves of the personal 
element, the iccha or desire element, in ourselves, if we 
would contemplate it for what it is, not for what it 
means to us. But this world is a sealed book to most. 
There are few of whom it cannot be said : 
- A primrose by the rivet’s brim 

A yellow primrose is to him 

And it is nothing more. 


YOGA AND SAMADHI 


The vision of the reality glimpsed in either of these 
ways is a unique experience. But it is short-lived and it 
cannot be had at will. For this reason, its effect on the 
individual is not deep and lasting. He is exhilarated by 
his vision but dragged down to earth again. The way 
of the mystic provides a third approach. 


‘ 

Yoga is a supreme discipline, a course of severely 
regulated life. The neophyte has to surrender himself 
to a Master. Pursuit of the moral life, austerity, intros- 
pection, study, all these are parts of the—preparation that 
he has to make before he gets his Diksa, initiation into 
the mysteries. What the initiate is taught by the Guru 
may not be revealed but the essential features of the 
process of Yoga are not difficult to understand. The 
object of the Yogi is to reverse the process by which this 
multiform universe has seemingly come into existence. 
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He tries to train his prana so that its ceaseless flow may 
not dissipate itself. Guided by desire, the senses bring 
us only partly in contact with the world outside. By 
subduing desire, the Yogi frees his senses from their 
bondage and they present to him a world of sensations 
of which we can form no idea. Having given all the 
experiences of which they are capable, Ksiti. and the 
other mahabhutas melt each into its predecessor till 
only akaSa remains. Akasa is also to be resolved into 
Sabda, which along with the mind and the senses, which 
have now no object to pursue, is absorbed into the 
ahankara. He now lives through his past karma. 
When this is very nearly exhausted the ahankara merges 
into the buddhi and this in turn in the Pradhana. The 
Jiva is now a pure Purusa who enters into the Paramatma. 
The Yogi thus experiences the Khanda Pralayas and the 
Maha Pralaya within himself. He can now say, in the words 
of the Vedas, 7 azarea Aham Brahmasmi, I am Brahma. 


I have said that the Yogi vety nearly exhausts his 
Karma. This should not be difficult to understand. 
Every action is either a cognition, 3D affection or a cona- 
tion and its effect for the preformer thereof is only a 
modification of his intellect, leading to further acts on 
some suitable occasion in the future. The Yogi delves 
down into the depths of his vast reservoit of stored-up 
memories, brings each up into the focus of conscious" 
ness. He does to himself what the psycho-analyst does, 
to a limited extent, to his patient. A little, the little 
which he would normally expetience OF the mundane 
level of existence of his present life, might remain. It 
is this little which keeps life going when he comes down 
from his samadhi, which is the name given to this state 


of suprasensuous experience. 
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MUKTI 


He is now Mukta, liberated from the bondage of 
avidya, nescience, for ever. He is now the Brahma that 
he always was and always will be and knows himself 
for what he really is. Coming down from Samadhi, he 
is possessed of infinite knowledge and infinite power. 
He sees everything in himself and himself in everything. 
The universe which is nothing but what he appears to 
himself through the Citta is now an open book to him, 
a book written by himself. 


SAKSATKARA 


Logic can here put the question: who is liberated ? 
If the one is the All, the liberation of one should mean 
the liberation of all and consequently, the disappea-: 
rance of the Universe. Therefore, no one has been so 
far liberated and no one ever will be. In bringing 
forward these doubts, logic unwittingly makes a great 
many assumptions, chief among these being the real 
existence of the All, of the One and of the Universe. 

I can only say, logic can ask the question but can- 
not comprehend the answer. This is a matter for 
Saksatkara, realization, not reasoning or any other form 
of intellection. Even intuition is buta faint echo of 
what realization is. The intellect cannot compass what 
transcends itself. 








COSMOGONY . THE VEDAS 


A COMMENTARY ON "THE NASADIYA SUKTA. 








THE NASADIYA SOKTA AND COMMENTARY g 


aracrhat aaretaarat areas aT SAAT AT AA 
Reade: ere THA: Peardignet rrerices GEA 


GRIFFTH’S TRANSLATION 


1. There was not non-existent nor existent ; 
There was no realm of air, no sky beyond it, 
What covered in, and whom ? and what gave shelter? 
Was water there, unfathomed depths of water ? 


AUTHOR'S TRANSLATION 


4. At that time, there was neither Asat (non-being) 
nor Sat (being) ; there was neither the earth nor the sky 
nor that which is beyond (it). Where was that which 
envelopes ? What had a place and where ? Did the vast 
and deep waters exist ? 


COMMENTARY 


As has been stated in Chapter two, Paramatma (God) 
is the Efficient and Material Cause of the universe. Hence 
this description of the process of creation, naturally, 
starts with Him. In the very beginning, we are faced 
with a difficulty. Paramatma transcends space and time, 
whether these words are used in the sense jn which 
science today speaks of the space-time continuum or in 
accordance with the usage of ordinary language which 
treats them as infinitely extended and neutral as between 
any two events and observers. Words, after all, ate 
devices for expressing our ordinary experience an 
they are not suitable vehicles for translating ideas which 
reach down from a level beyond such expetience- é 
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ing this in mind, we see that the words ‘at that time’ 
do not refer to any point of time, howsoever remote but 
to that state which preceded that configuration of mate- 
rial, using this word, as Whitehead suggests, to denote 
not only matter but things still mote subtle, which we 
call the universe. It is really an etetnal Now and, from 
another point of view, a Never. 


To say that there was neither being nor non-being 
is to employ language that conveys no meaning, if these 
words are to be taken in a strictly literal sense. In the 
Isavasya Upanisad of the Yajurveda, the name Asam 
bhiti -(non-existence) has been given to Pradhana. 
Asat therefore, also signifies the Pradhana and Sat, 
quite obviously, the Purusa. By denying the existence 
both of being and non:being, all diversity and opposition 
of mind to matter, of subject to object, of enjoyer to 
the thing enjoyed, has been denied. There was God 
alone, one and undifferentiated. 


This should have been quite sufficient to describe 
the pre-cosmic state of affairs. But the matter is further 
elucidated, by specifically mentioning a few important 
things which had no existence then. The earth and the 
sky, the Bhurloka and the Svarloka, the abodes of 
men and gods, were not, in existence, nor was there 
the ‘existence of that which is above the heavens, viz 
Maharloka, Janaloka, Tapaloka and Satyaloka, the four 
tegions composed of non-material, purely intellectual, 
substance, ranging from Mind to Buddhi. 


The questions that follow are really emphatic 
statements, as each implies a definite answer in the 
negative. A Brahmanda or cosmic egg, as has been 
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stated earlier, * comprises a whole universe, hence it is 
called that which covers ( the universe ). Creation had 
not reached the stage of evolution of a Brahmanda. 
There was nothing which had a place i.e. could occupy 
space and there was nO space to Occupy. By implication, 
time has also been denied. 


The word ‘waters’ has been used as a symbol for all 
the elements. It has been selected because the absence of 
water signifies the absence of conditions suitable for the 
functioning of life, as we know it. This truth to which 
biological science today beats witness appears to have 
been appreciated long ago- Reference to it is made in 
several places in the Vedas. 


a ugustead a aie 7 Wal AS areal Ta | 
gideald cata aaa aentareaa feaara Wl 2 ll 


GRIFFITH'S TRANSLATION 


2. Death was not there, not was there ought immortal : 
No sign was there of the days’ and nights’ divider. 
That one thing, breathless, breathed by Its own nature: 
Apart from It was nothing whatsoever. 


AUTHOR’S TRANSLATION 


2. There was, then, neither death nor immortality. 
There was no sign of day and night. That one breathed 
without air with His power. Verily, there was nothing 
other than He. 

COMMENTARY 

This is an amplification of what has been said in the 

Clearly, if there was no life in 


preceding mantra. 
o death and the 


the biological sense, there could be 2 


* Vide Chapier 2, 
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question of immortality or otherwise would not arise. 
But the words ‘death’ and ‘immortality’ have probably 
been used in another sense than the purley literal. In the 
Isavasya Upanisad, in such passages as ‘He goes beyond 
death through vina§a’ (destruction), the word ‘death’ 
has been employed to denote the ordinary actions and 
knowledge of the jiva. Similarly, the attainment of 
godship has been called immortality in the Kathopanisad. 
By mentioning the absence both of death and immortta- 
lity, probably attention is being drawn to the fact that 
the karmas of the jivas, the fruits of their knowledge and 
the employment of that knowledge in the form of action, 
were in a state of suspense, the jivas themselves being in 
the state which, for want of a better word, I have called 
comatose in Chapter two, The reference to the absence 
of any sign of day and night might mean either that 
there was no activity, no movement and, consequently, 
no succession of events or, what comes very nearly to 
the same thing, that time did not exist. To say, as Griffith 
and some other translators have done, that there was 
no sign of the divider of day and night might mean that 
there was absolute darkness (or, perhaps, absolute light). 
Neither of these terms could be posited of what existed 
then, in any but a purely symbolic sense and this has been 
done, so far as regards darkness, in the succeeding mantra. 


There is a well-known Vedic mantra: which says 
‘His knowledge, will and action are natural” i.e. not 
determined or conditioned by'anything external. The 
same fact has been stated here by saying that He breathes 
without air with His power. = This emphasizes His inde- 
pendence of all external instruments. ~'As stated earlier, 
Power, Omnipotence, is a predicate eminently attribu- 
table to God. : 
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The use of the:words ‘breath’ has another signifi- 
cance. Breathing is a rythmic process which is associated 
with life and life alone. Breathing without air implies 
what mystic literature describes as motion without 
movement, intense activity without any external mani- 
festation. But another concomittant of life is conscious- 
ness. Even the lowest manifestation of life shows sensi- 
tiveness to stimuli. What breathes is conscious. The 
implication of saying that Paramatma breathes is that He 
is conscious. God is not pure knowledge, pure conscious- 
ness, like Brahma but the subject of knowledge, a 
knower. In the absence of anything else, He is also the 
object of his own knowledge. He knows Himself and 
knows that He knows Himself. 


aa arfteaar ygaasntd aferet etareca | 
agaaratited qarftaqaernear SISTA RM 


GRIFFITH'S TRANSLATION 


3. Darkness there was: at first concealed in darkness. 
The All was indiscriminate chaos. 
All that existed then was void and formless: 


By the great power of watmth (tapas) was 
born that unit. 


AUTHOR'S TRANSLATION 


3. There was, at first, darkness enveloped in datk- 
ness; ( like ) undifferentiated waters ( was ) gil this. 
Through the power of the tapas of that All veiled by the 
trivial was born (that) One. 


COMMENTARY : 
in its literal 


The word Darkness is not to be taken 


sense here. The word in the original which also means 
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inertia is Tamas. Brahma which is devoid of all attri- 
butes is called inertia or darkness. The same word can 
also fitly describe Maya, which is Pure Insentience. Thus 
Paramatma, the synthesis of Brahma and Maya, is Dark- 
ness enveloped in Darkness. He was undifferentiated 
like water in itself, which is not differentiated into drop, 
cloud, steam, ice, river, spring Or sea. In another place, 
the Sruti says, ‘All this is, verily, Brahma’ and Maya 
THusion’ which is destroyed by knowledge, is quite cor- 
rectly called the Trivial. Therefore, God is the All, 
veiled by the Trivial. The text can also be translated 
as “the Omnipresent covered by the non-existent.” 
Another rendering is ‘The Trivial enveloped by the 
Trivial.’ This would be another way of expressing the 
idea implied in the phrase ‘darkness enveloped in dark- 
ness’. The word Brahma is derived from the root Brh 
and means that which is extended. For this reason, 
and for no other, ‘Omnipresent’ can be said to bea 
name for Brahma. And Maya which has no existence 
except as an illusory anti-thesis of Brahma can be called 
non-existent. In this sense, also, the phrase can refer 
only to Paramatma. From his tapas (that) One is said 
to have been produced. Translating tapas as warmth, 
as western scholars do, makes no sense. ‘Tapas’ is 
ordinarily used in the sense of austerities. Now what 
austerities could God be said to have performed ? 
Obviously, the word has some special meaning as applied 
to Him. This is made clear, in another place ‘His tapas 
is of the essence of knowledge. God’s knowledge, 
namely a patticular phase of his consciousness, His 
giving to His mind a particular trend, so to speak, is 
His tapas. This means that, at this stage the universe 
first came into being as a thought in God’s conscious- 
ness. It shaped itself as an ideain His mind, if one 
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may use this word in connection with Gods’ conscious- 
ness which functions without instruments and neither 
needs any stimulus from outside nor has to react upon 
anything external to Itself. As a result of that tapas 
was born, was manifested, Hiranyagarbha, the One 
with, or of, the golden womb. 


~ © . 
qinsaza ATTA aaata: Tt TATA | 
aa aaqaate fatiareea ele salt aan aatat iil 


GRIFFITH'S TRANSLATION 


4, Thereafter rose desire (Kama) in the beginning 
Desire the primal seed and germ of manas (mind) 
Sages, who searched with their hearts’ thought 

discovered 


The existent’s kinship in the non-existent. 
AUTHOR'S TRANSLATION 


4, First Kama (desire) was born from His mind, 
thence that which was the first seed. Sages, having 
searched in their hearts, through wisdom, found the 
place of the existent in the non-existent. 


COMMENTARY 


Hiranyagarbha is that manifestation of God which 
holds the whole universe which is now about to unfol 
itselfin all itsdiversity, as 4 child is held in the mothet’s 
womb. * He is not different from God, in His essence. 
He is also called Prajapati, the Lord of creation. The 
Veda refers to Him in several places. Compare, for 
instance, the following which is the first mantra of the 
‘ * Hiranyagarbha as las been stated in Chapter Two 8 a ee 
iy His aspect of universal roind. 
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beginning was Hiranygarbha. (On being ) born, he 
was the absolute lord of creation. He established the 
earth and skies (in their places)” Hiranyagarbha is 
so to say the personal, dynamic, aspect of God, the 
aspect in which God is the Creator and Sustainer of the 


universe. 


A desire arose in Him. This desire is made more 
explicit in other places. He willed, let me become 
many. But the question remains: why should this 
desire have arisen in Him? A Sufi poet says that He 
wanted to see Himself and therefore He assumed all 
forms. But why this narcissism in a perfect being ? 
Others would have it that the universe is his lila, play, 
but surely, so exalted a personality should be above such 
childish frolicsomeness. The fact is that the word desire 
in this context stands for Hiranyagarbha’s knowledge of 
the process of creation, maintenance and destruction of 
the universe and for His willing that the process shall 
start. The reason why He willed in this way is that the 
past karmas of the jivas who were, so to say, gathered 
up in Him were now in the condition to bear fruit and 
suitable vehicles for action and enjoyment had to come 
into existence. In this sense, and this sense only, is God 
the creator of the universe. If he were to be credited with 
creating jivas, ab initio, along with a world determined 
by nothing but His own wish, the responsibility for their 
actions and the fruits thereof would be entirely His. The 
cumulative effect of the at-present dormant actions of 
the jivas is what stimulates God’s will. But this should 
not be taken to contradict those passages in Scripture 
which declare God to be absolutely independent and 
His will to be free from all limitation. He Himself is 
the Eternal Law and cannot be said to bind Himself or 
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‘interfere with His own freedom. The role apparently 
played by a magnet ‘n the neighbourhood of a mass of 
iron filings may be taken to illustrate that of Paramatma 
in the matter of creation. The filings arrange themselves 
in accordance with what may be called the inherent 
law of their nature but the presence of the magnet 
js necessary to set the law in motion. Similarly the 
universe will generate and regulate itself in accordance 
with the latent effects of the past action of the jivas but 
God, as Hiranyagarbha, must set the ball rolling. 


From God’s mind, as the result of the functioning 
of His will and the materialization of the idea of the 
universe present to His consciousness, arose That which 
was the first seed, which contained in Itself the whole 
Universe as the seed holds in itself, in embryo, the 


mighty tree. This refers to Virat- 


At this stage, when evolution is to descend to the 
level at which we cognize the Universe, it seems neces- 
sary to emphasize the unity that underlies all apparent 
diversity, because there is a danger of the attention 
being diverted from the essence of things to matters of 
detail, from the substratum of Reality to its enveloping 
Appearance. The mantra therefore, says that the place 
of the Existent, the Brahma, the Reality, in the non: 
Existent Maya, the Appearance, was found by the sages- 
The sense is not altered by accepting Grifith’s version 
that they discovered the kinship of the Existent in the 
non-existent. That this kinship is really of the nature 
of absolute identity is made clear in several places, 
elsewhere. For instance, the Mundak Upanisad says: 

As thousands of spatks come out of a bright fire, im 


the same way, objects of all kinds come out of ‘that 
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inexhaustible One and again enter It.” The 19th 
Mantra of the 31st Chapter of the Yajurveda says 
“Though (really) unborn, Prajapati enter: the womb 
and is born many times and in many forms.’’ If Sat 
and Asat are taken to have been used in the sense of 
Purusa and Pradhana, as in the first mantra, then the 
Sages are here said to have discovered the Purusa 
enmeshed by the evolutes of the Pradhana. The reali- 
zation of this fundamental unity is not the result of the 
ordinary processes of reasoning. Its instrument is 
manit, a word which I have translated as wisdom. Griffith 
calls it thought. This is not a very satisfactory rende- 
ring. Sankaracharya, in his commentaries on the Upa- 
nisads, says that manit is that highest function of the 
Buddhi (intellect), which governs themind and makes no 
mistakes. Inthe Yoga DarSana, Patanjali says that, 
as the result of his practice, the Yogi developes Rtam- 
bhara Prajna—the wisdom that is imbued, through 
and through, with Truth. Such knowledge, then, is to 
be attained, not through mere reasoning, but by puri- 


fying the Buddhi through the practice of Yoga. 

A reference might be made, in passing, to a curious 
doubt which sometimes assails those who study this 
subject for the first time. They ask ‘Is the whole 
Paramatma changed into the Virat and thus into the 
cosmos ? or, in other words, Is this Universe; the 
whole of God? It is difficult to put into words what 
canbe realized only throughthe transcendent knowledge 
gained by the practice of the highest Yoga; still, it should 
be clear by now that we cannot speak either of any 
changes taking place in God orof the whole of God and 
of His parts. Partition requires the existence of at least 

two entities ; that which is to be partitioned and that 
which shall serve as the partitioning wall. In the 


o 
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Absolute Oneness of God, there isno room for division: 
there are no parts and there is no whole. What are called 
parts owe their seeming existence to nescience and 
disappear with its destruction. The meaning of the 
following passage may, profitably, be pondered over, in 
this connection: “All this verily is a manifestation of 
His greatness; that ( Virat ) Purusa is greater than this. 
One fourth of Him is this universe: the immortal three- 
quarters are in the Divine regions” (Re Veda-10,90,3 ). 
There is another passage which brings this out still more 
clearly, That ( God) is full, this ( the Universe ) is full. 
Having taken out the full from the full, the full alone 


remains.” 


facaitat faa apadamaraaretgattacretd | 
Bala Wasa, AAA RIAA WIA gafa: aeag Wall 


GRIFFITH'S TRANSLATION 


5, Transversely was their severing line extended: 
What was above it then, and what below it? 
There were begetters, there were mighty forces, 
Free action here and energy UP yonder 


AUTHOR'S TRANSLATION 


out in slanting direction: 
ard. There were holders 
the food was 


5. Their ray was spread 
it was downward, it was UPW 
of seed, there were the great powers; 
below, the enjoyer, above. 


COMMETNARY 


Virat has been called the First Seed in the preceding 
mantra. On the one hand, He is the sum tot that 
constitutes the world, all the matter and energy, all the 
thought and life and law of which it is mije up in @ 
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the vatious planes of its existence. On the other, as a 
manifestation of Paramatma, He permeates it through and 
through and yet transcends it. The first two verses of 
the 90th Stkta of the 10th Mandal, the famous Purusa 
Stkta, describe Him in these words. 


“The (Virat) Purusa has thousands of heads, 
thousands of eyes, thousands of feet. He pervades the 
Universe from all sides and transcends these fingers (viz. 
this world of ten directions). The Purusa is all this, 
what is past and what is to be. He is the lord of 
immortality (viz. godship) and reaches beyond the Uni- 
verse.” The same Sukta describes, in figurative language, 
how the whole world—the highest regions and the low- 
est, all heavenly bodies, all men and other living things 
—form parts of the body of Virat. 

As the Universe unfolds itself, it spreads itself out 
in all directions, up, down and transverse in space and 
by implication, backwards and forwards in time. It also 
undergoes: progressive multipliciation in detail. But, as 
analysis reveals, all this multiplicity may be reduced to 
the duality of Purusa and Pradhana. As the mantra 
says, there were holders of seed, the begetters, as Griffith 
calls them, and there were the great forces. The Purusas, 
whose numbers are infinite, are called / 21ders of -seed, 
because the Purusais the nucleus round which the 
world evolves; there would be no world, if the Purusa 
had not to work out his destiny as moulded by his 
previous actions and to forge a fresh chain of fruits and 
actions round himself. Pradhana, which is the matrix, 
the material cause, of all that goes by the name of mind, 
matter and motion and is itself composed of the three 
all-embracing principles, called the three gunas, the prin- 
ciples of inertia, activity and equipoise, is designated the 
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‘great forces’. This is further made clear by saying that 
food was below, the enjoyer above. Purusa is the enjoy- 
er and Pradhana is the object of his enjoyment. In San- 
khya literature, they are also called the seer and that 
which is seen. The word in the text which I have trans- 
lated as ‘enjoyer’ is Prayati, the active one. Purusa, being 
conscious, supplies the directive element in the union and 
may, therefore, be called the active one but, in opposition 
to food which is the symbolic epithet applied to Pra- 
dhana, it is better to render the word as ‘enjoyer’. Instead 
of ‘below’ and ‘above’, Griffith uses the words ‘here’ 





A note on further stages of evolution 


The Sukta stops at this stage. How the process of 
evolution continues after this has been described at 
length by Kapila and the other Sankhya philosophers 
and discussed in the body of this book. They end their 
description with the evolution of what may be called 
mind and matter, to use the not very accurate language 
of every day speech and popular philosophy. It is for 
science now to take up the tale. Moving on converging 
lines, Physics, Mathematics, Biology, Psychology and 
Logic are nobly striving to perform this task. Asa result, 
the chasm which seemed to separate science from Philo- 
sophy is perceptibly and rapidly narrowing day by day. 

While on this subject, I should like to draw atten- 
tion to the 90th Stkta of the 10th Mandala of the Rg Veda. 

wa FT aet aMtarqwalsearsaa | 
ad Weasaa Ta: TAR Ha: Nel 
eau dail waa | 
aeluaiy aeaeaer fagat zat 121 
qataxaal-aay FAUNTAseIAT | 
Ra a spelt areata ea: 1311 
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and ‘up yonder’. This makes no difference: the combi- 
nation of Purusa and Pradhana remains as before. 


Al Wal Ace FE TAT FA ATA Fa 4 Fae: | 
gatea wea frasaara #) ae aa BAYT 18 | 


GRIFFITH’S TRANSLATION 


6. Who verily":knows and who can here declare it, 
Whence it was born and whence comes this creation ? 
The gods are later than this world’s producion Who 
knows then whence it first came into being? 


1. From powerful tapas, Rta and Satya were born; 
then the night, then the seas. 

2. From the seas was born the year. The Lord of 
the universe regulated (or arranged) days and nights. 

3. The Creator made the Sun, the Moon, the Hea- 
vens, the Earth and the intermediate regions according 
to the karmas of the jivas. 


This account supplements the description given in 
the Nasadiya Sukta. Rta is the Divine Law, the dispensa- 
tion that all things shall act in accordance with the laws 
appropriate to them. Satyameans Truth. I have 
already explained the meaning to be attached to the 
word ‘tapa’ ina context like this. Rta and Satya can 
quite appositely, stand for Pradhana and Purusa. Or, 
these two’words have been used in the sense of the in- 
herent orderliness of nature, using the word in its 
broadest sense, and the moral law which should guide 
the conduct of humanity. - 


It seems to me-that the lines whieh follow give a 
very good description of what must have happened on 
the earth, millions of years ago, when it presented the 
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6. Who knows, and who can say whence it came 
and from what it was created ? The gods are later than 
its creation. Who knows from where it came into being? 


COMMENTARY 


_ The knowledge of the Reality behind phenomena, 
of that from which the Univetse has come forth and 
of the process by which it appears to us is not, asl 
have pointed out several times already, to be acquired 
merely by cegsonine.:..1t cOMe® only through that 
appearance of an immensely hot ball, with a solid outer 
crust, surrounded by a thick gaseous envelope. The 
Sun, the Moon and the Stars were there but they would 
have been invisible to an observer on the earth, through 
the thick canopy of gasabove- It was dark, impenetrable 
night. The gases would cool down and fall as rain, 
to be immediately flung up as vapour, by the hot crust. 
Astronomets ate of opinion that these conditions prevail, 
today, upon Jupiter which, because of its size, has taken 
longer to pass through the stages which the earth 
traversed long ago- As the sutface temperature cooled, 
however, some of the rain would remain and collect in 
the form of oceans. Hence the seas ate said to follow 
the night. As more and more of the rain would be 
retained on the earth, the atmosphere would become more 
and more clear and the apparent annual motion of the 
Sun along the ecliptic, giving us the yeat, and the diurnal 
succession of day and night would be observed. Coming 
after the birth of the oceans, the Text speaks of their being 
born from the Seas. The last stanza explains the prin- 
ciple which determines the nature of the world. It is 
not an autocratic fiat of God: the world is such that the 
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purification of Buddhi which is a result of the practice 
of Yoga. The number of those who ate interested in 
such problems about the ultimate reality is very small. 
Smaller still is the number of those who are prepared to 
undergo the necessary discipline. But even among those 
who have been able to gtasp the truth for themselves, 
there are very, Vety few, indeed who are able to guide 
others to such knowledge. The qualifications, laid down 
for one who would be a teacher, are that he should 
be both a Srotriya and a Brahmanistha. He who has 
studied these problems theoretically is a Srotriya and he 
who has realized the truth through Yoga is a Brahma- 
nistha. Only such a person can anticipate and remove 
doubts as well help the novice along that straight path, 
keen as the tazor’s edge, as the Upanisad says, which 
leads to self-realization. The Katha Upanisad speaks _ 
Jivas may be able to eatn the fruit of their previous 
actions and perform suitable actions for future merit 
and demerit. The word in the text on which this 
explanation hinges is yathapurvam, compounded of 
yatha (in accordance with) and apUrvam (the effect of 
previous actions which is to bear fruit in a succeeding 
life). Some commentators break up this compound 
into yatha’'and purvam {what has gone before). Accor- 
ding to them, everything was created, as had been done 
in previous epochs of creation. This presupposes that 
everything blindly repeats itself from age to age, a 
doctrine for which there is no wartant, 


Ido not assert here that the Rsi who sang this 
Sakta had before his mind’s eye those astronomical and 
geological conditions to which I have referred above. 
Every one is free to draw his own conclusions: I 
only wish to invite attention to this temarkable piece. 
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in a similar strain “Wonderful is he who can speak 
about it, wise is he who can attain it; verily, wonderful 
is he who knows it, having been taught by a wise 
master.” Nor is such knowledge to be given to all. 
In the PraSna Upanisad, Pippalada says to KauSalya 
Aéval Ayana “Thou askest very abstruse questions. 
However, since thou art devoted to Brahma, 1 shall 
answer them.” 


But the gods surely possess this knowledge. The mantra 
says that they do not. The gods fall into two groups: 
there are, firstly, the Karmadevas, men who as a result 
of their good deeds attain to one OF other of the higher 
regions and remain there for alonger or shorter period 
according to the merit acquired by them. They share in 
the enjoyments and the pleasures, but not in the powers, 
of the presiding deities of these regions and come back 
to earth, after the exhaustion of their karmas, In the 
other group are the thirty-three classes of the Ajanadevas, 
to whom I have already referred elsewhere. They are 
those who by their gusterities in one cycle of creation 
become the presiding deities of the higher regions, 
controllers of the forces of nature, friends and guides of 
humanity, in another. Theic knowledge is great, so is 
their power. Nevertheless, they are the repositories, 
neither of the highest powet NOT knowledge. They came 
on the stage much later. They could function only 
when the materials, howsoever subtle, of which their 
bodies are composed. had been evolved, that is, after the 
interplay of Purusa and Pradhana had begun. As the 
20th Mantra of the 31st Chapter of the Yajurveda says, 
the Virat is He who shines through the gods, who is 
placed before the gods, who was born before the gods. 
What is true of Virat is, of course much more true of 
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Hiranyagarbha and Peramatma. The 5th Mantra of the 
16th Sukta of the Ist mandala of the Rg Veda says, “I, 
an ‘gnorant man, ask this. Even the godsdo not know 
it: itis hidden from them.” This does not prevent any 
individual who has attained the position of an Ajanadeva, 
from acquiring this knowledge, if the desire for it should, 
fortunately, arise in him. The Kena Upanisad speaks 
of an Indra gaining such knowledge from Uma and the 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, of another Indra_ serving 
Brahma as a disciple. 


za frafeda wraya ale ar ca af at al 
at meareag: WA staat we ae aie ara ATM Ol 


GRIFFITH’S TRANSLATION 


7. He, the first origin of this creation, 
Whether He formedit all or didnot form it, 
Whose eye controls this world in highest heaven, 
He verily knowsit or, perhaps, He knowsnot. 


P 
AUTHOR’S TRANSLATION 


7. From what this creation arose, who created it 
and who did not; its master who dwells in the highest 
region of the sky, He knows all this or, perhaps, He 
too does not know. pers 


COMMENTARY 


This Mantra is an amplification of the preceding one. 
The intention is not to indicate that God’s knowledge is 
subject to any kind of limitation—as the Yoga DarSana 
of Patanjali says, He is the teacher of all the teachers 
who have gone before, being beyo nd the limitation o 
time—but to give an idea of the difficult nature of th 
subject. To say that God dwells in the highest region 
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of the sky or in highest heaven is not to assign any 
spatial habitation to Him. The name given to that sky is 
Cidakaéa, sky of consciousness, supreme knowledge, 
all-pervasive, all embracing, like space. This is, of course, 
an attempt to put an elusive idea, elusive because 
of its transcendent nature, into words and just as- much 
of a success as any such attempt can hope tobe. The 
word in the text which has been translated as master, 
because this is its customary usage, is adhyaksa. Lite- 
tally, it means ‘above the eyes’. Taking ‘eye’ to be 
a generic term for all instruments of knowledge, that 
which is above the eyes would be above, i.e. beyond, 
the reach of the instruments of knowledge. In this 
sense, the expression stands for Brahma. Now Brahma 
is pure consciousness and the Universe as universe does 
not exist in It. Therefore, it can quite pertinently be 
said of Brahma that It does not know anything about 
creation. It may be that, in this way, in this last verse, 
attention has been sought to be concentrated on Brahma. 
Liberation from the toils of Maya consists in the reali- 
zation that 1am Brahma. In that state, there is neither 
Creation, nor Creator, neither Subject nor Object, 
neither God nor Jiva. 
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